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O  our  counselors,  the  master  mariners 
ivho  guide  our  Garfield  ship  through 
the  perilous  seas  of  the  school  year,  we,  the 
class  of  June,  192J,  respectfully  dedicate 
this  Gleaner. 


The  Good  Ship  "Garfield 

D.  L.  Hennessey,  Skipper 
MaBelle  Cannon,  Ship's  Recorder 


Mates 


idt 


ma  W.  Coombs  , 
P.  Corley^jO/; 
rgaret  Dylson 


Kate  W.  Archer 
Marion  L.  Arendt 
Margaret  Barry 
Minnie  B.  Brennan 
Emma  M.  Brubaker 
Charlotte  P.  Brus 
L.  E.  Bryafp- 
L.  Gladys  Collar 
Leona  W.  Coombs 
H.  P. 
Marj, 
Alberta  Elms  q. 
F.  A.  Flanders^W&d-i^l/^*^ 
Annie  Mills  Fraser  (XA^Co^-^tlP 
Isabel  S.  Gavin 
Adella  Gay 
Nola  O.  Goe 
Minna  W.  Gray 
Harriet  M.  Grover)-/U 
Marion  Guiles 
Alice  Hamsher 
Evie  G.  Hoover) — ( 
Genevieve  Kelton_ 
Ruth  Kidwelf" 
Myrtle  Kilkenny 


jnny 


Helen  A.  Kleeberger 
Helene  Laurens 
Clennie  Lawson  A  *i — . 
S.  J.  ^X^t^cM^tiAh 
Irene  Campbell  Long 
Mary  Lowrey 
Alfreda  Mally 
J.  Minzyk 
Blanche  Morse 
Edith  L.  Mossman 
Alice  Nombalais 
Elizabeth  Patton- 
Maud  L.  PenfielD-C  . 
Howell  D.  Perryj2-{2 
Esther  Peterson)^ 
Irma  Riley 
R.  M.  Rushforth 
Helen  Ru 
Mona  M 
Iva  H.  Sm 
Harriet  M.  Stout 
Margaret  Sullivan 
Irma  White 
Flora  Wilson 
Bruce  L.  Zimmerman 


Skinner 


Worthy  Seamen 

Rosalind  Abram  Katherine  Dechant 

Elizabeth  Archer  Louise  Hill 

Edlo  Caldwell  Mildred  Futcher 

Frances  Christensen  Claire  Kelly 

Dorothy  Macdonald 


DOG  WATCH 

Mate  hi  Command,  Miss  Arendt 


David  Ayer: 

He'll  be  an  English  teacher  yet. 

And  a  large  salary  he  will  get. 
Winifred  Batdorf: 

Her  stories  are  the  very  best, 

For  authoress  she'll  pass  the  test. 
Wallace  Cady: 

A  good  professor  he  will  be. 

Absent-minded  quite  is  he. 
John  Calvert: 

A  barber  of  the  finest  kind. 

A  better  one  you  cannot  find. 
Frances  Christensen: 

A  teacher  of  the  finest  type. 

She  will  be  when  time  is  ripe. 
Henry  Dewell: 

President  of  the  United  States, 

Prominent  in  big  debates. 
Marjorie  Evans: 

Marjorie  is  our  Editor. 

If  you  like  these,  credit  her. 
Laura  Graves: 

Laura  hopes  to  be  an  artist, 

But  shell  have  to  work  her  hardest. 


Roger  Hackley: 

A  Latin  teacher  he  will  be, 

Remember  this,  our  prophecy. 
William  Hall: 

A  traveler  he  is  going  to  be. 

Makes  trips  to  Mr.  Hennessey. 
Charles  Hard: 

To  make  a  mechanic  of  the  best  kind 

And  find  the  trouble,  he  can't  be  blind. 
Edwin  Harvey: 

Borrowing  pencils  all  the  time, 

Perhaps  he  is  composing  a  rhyme. 
Donald  Horner: 

An  athlete  of  great  renown. 

He'll  be  the  big  man  of  the  town. 
Fred  King: 

He  is  going  to  be  a  printer; 

If  not  that,  he'll  be  a  sprinter. 
Hazel  Lambert: 

A  Spanish  teacher  she'll  be  some  day. 

She  can  always  answer,  uyo  se." 
Margaret  Luck: 

Peggy's  name  should  bring  her  luck, 

She  surelv  is  a  luckv  duck. 


Frank  McDonald: 

So  fine  in  all  lessons  is  he, 
As  we  can  never  hope  to  be. 

Doris  McKelligan: 

Dark  eyes  and  a  head  of  curls, 
Make  her  a  most  attractive  girl. 

Walter  Ritchie: 

A  lawyer  he  is  going  to  be, 
Talking  all  the  time,  you  see. 

Evelyn  Schweizer: 

She  probably  will  win  a  name, 
Perhaps  she'll  even  win  real  fame. 

Willard  Sea: 

An  orator  he's  going  to  be, 

He'll  make  good,  can  you  not  "SEA"? 

Mary  June  Seesholtz: 

On  the  trapeze  she  will  whirl, 
For  she's  an  active  little  girl. 


Alden  Smith: 

A  fellow  who'll  gain  great  renown, 
Maybe  pianist,  maybe  a  clown. 

Roy  Stephens: 

A  good  business  man  he'll  become, 
Always  accumulating  mon'. 

Herbert  Thelan: 

A  banker  he  is  going  to  be, 
Charging  high  interest  and  a  fee. 

Reginald  Watt: 

He's  a  very  little  tot, 

But  you  can  hear  his  thousand  watts. 

Ruth  Welch: 

In  algebra  she  is  the  best, 

She  gets  one  hundred  in  each  test. 

Peggy  Wood: 

A  stenographer  she  will  be, 
When  she  graduates  from  U.  C. 


WHAT'S  WRONG 

The  sun  rose  slowly  in  the  west, 
The  teacher  forgot  to  give  a  test, 
Mrs.  Smith  failed  to  sing  a  song, 
For  once  my  lesson  wasn't  wrong. 

Mrs.  Gray  wrote  a  run-on  sentence, 
Miss  White  forgot  a  plain  circumference, 
Mrs.  Gavin  could  not  find  an  "x", 
Mr.  Hennessey  didn't  want  an  annex. 

Miss  Morse  said  not  to  wear  white  middies, 
Mrs.  Brennan  forgot  to  say,  "Oh,  girlies", 
Miss  Gay  didn't  give  us  any  assignment, 
Miss  Lowrey  forgot  an  important  experiment. 

Mr.  Rushforth  failed  to  skin  a  snake, 
Miss  Barry  baked  a  very  bad  cake, 
Mrs.  Lawson  did  not  teach  a  verb, 
Mr.  Zimmerman  fell  off  a  curb. 

Miss  Fraser  said  she'd  never  traveled, 
Miss  Nombalais'  French  was  all  ravelled, 
The  rest  of  the  teachers  went  to  roam, 
And  sent  the  happy  pupils  home. 

— Dorothy  Morris,  H9. 


PORTSIDE  WATCH 


Mate  in  Command,  Mrs.  Brennan 


Dorothy  Brown: 

"Oh,  tra  la  la  de  del  dum," 

An  opera  singer  she'll  become. 
Ruth  Brown: 

In  science  she  will  make  her  name, 

For  science  points  her  way  to  fame. 
Mary  Case: 

Can  she  play  the  violin? 

To  ask  again  would  be  a  sin. 
Earla  Mea  Compton: 

A  good  little  wife  will  she  make. 

While  hubby's  away  she'll  bake  a  cake. 
Roberta  Conner: 

Another  Babe  Ruth  will  she  be. 

For  she  can  pitch  a  curve,  you  see. 
Jean  Doyle: 

Over  oceans  wide  and  land's  many 
miles 

She  will  travel  through  the  wilds. 
Patricia  Edwards: 

The  cutest  girl  in  all  the  class, 
She  surely  is  a  darling  lass. 


Henrice  Ellis: 

As  a  yell  leader  she  will  shine, 
Always  keeping  right  in  time. 

Josephine  Gates: 

A  good  little  girl  is  Josephine. 
When  she's  grown  she'll  still  be  lean. 

Dorothy  Hawley: 

Right  this  way  for  your  natural  curls, 
They  don't  grow  on  all  the  girls. 

Eiko  Kondo: 

An  artist  among  the  very  best. 
She  will  be  when  she  goes  west. 

Ida  Mae  Larson: 

Quite  a  flapper  will  she  be, 
Because  of  beauty,  don't  you  see! 

Delma  Linville: 

Red  hair  now  is  just  the  thing; 
Give  her  a  yell,  and  let  it  ring! 

Ruth  MacConnel: 

Now  we  come  to  little  Ruth. 

Let's  hope  she  always  tells  the  truth. 


Harriet  MacMillan: 

Shorty,  quite  the  opposite 

Of  Evelyn,  by  quite  a  bit. 
Selma  Malkia: 

Clothes  and  clothes  and  clothes  has  she. 

She  has  many  more  than  we. 
Evelyn  Martin: 

There  aren't  many  who  are  taller, 

But  you'll  find  a  whole  lot  smaller. 
Susie  Murlock: 

Mrs.  Brennan's  favorite,  she 

A  sewing  teacher  fine  will  be. 
Betty  Neal: 

She  is  popular  with  the  boys, 

Together  they  make  lots  of  noise. 

Martella  Wraith: 
She  a  dress-makf 
And  for  a  dress  v 


Catherine  Nimitz: 

Quite  a  walker  will  she  be, 

Her  aim's  to  climb  the  Alps,  you  see. 
Annie  Roubell: 

She  wants  to  become  a  nurse! 

Well,  you  know,  she  might  do  worse. 

Bernice  Tully: 

Bernice  Tully  sure  can  boss. 
Without  her  we'd  be  at  a  loss. 

Geraldine  Wilson: 

She  can  throw  the  basket-ball, 

In  field  days  she  will  beat  them  all. 

Evelyn  White: 

Oh,  you  should  see  Dot  White  go! 
She's  our  best  athlete,  you  know. 

will  be, 

1  charge  plenty. 


THE  SETTING  SUN 

The  sun's  broad  disk  rolled  into  the  west, 
Over  the  hills  and  the  river  at  rest. 
A  few  amber  clouds  lay  at  rest  in  the  sky, 
Over  the  forests  on  the  hills  near  by. 

The  horizon  was  of  a  fine  golden  glint, 
Becoming  then  a  light  blue  tint, 
Finally  changing  to  heaven's  deep  blue, 
And  the  river's  water  was  that  color,  too. 

Lying  on  the  river  unfanned  by  a  breeze, 
There  was  a  sloop  not  used  in  deep  seas, 
With  the  sail  lying  useless  against  the  tall  mast. 
When  the  sun  sank  lower  a  shadow  was  cast. 

Then  came  the  dusk,  and  with  it  came  peace, 

And  the  sun's  red  glory  began  to  decrease; 

Then  came  the  end  of  an  autumnal  day, 

And  still  were  the  clouds  just  where  they  first  lay. 

— Howard  Cady,  H7. 


LARBOARD  WATCH 

Mate  in  Command,  Mrs.  Dyson 


John  Anderson: 

The  finest  orator  he'll  be. 
His  pet  theme  will  be  history. 

Helen  Bartlett: 

She  will  own  a  beauty  store, 

A  curl  will  be  five  bucks  or  more. 

Carolyn  Beebe: 

She  will  wed  nobility. 

And  move  about  in  society. 

Victor  Brissell: 

He  will  be  a  scholar  bright. 
Because  he  has  a  keen  insight.  (?) 

Kenneth  Buckley: 

He  will  be  a  grocer  neat, 
And  sell  the  people  food  to  eat. 

Carolyn  Cross: 

Gracious!  How  that  girl  can  sing, 
In  grand  opera  her  voice  will  ring. 

Celene  Dutro: 

A  musician  she  plans  to  be. 

And  will  succeed,  it  seems  to  me. 
Georgia  Fox: 

She  will  be  a  tennis  star. 

Because  she  hits  them  high  and  far. 


Bob  Gardner: 

In  a  circus  he'll  be  a  clown. 

He  will  do  the  act  up  brown. 
Carl  Gerner: 

A  jolly  farmer  he  will  be. 

And  send  his  goods  across  the  sea. 
Montague  De  Giere  : 

He  will  roaring  lions  tame, 

And  some  day  work  his  way  to  fame. 
Xellie  Griffiths: 

She  will  be  a  teacher  kind. 

A  better  one  you  could  not  find. 
Ernest  Hanson: 

He'll  be  a  baseball  fan,  no  doubt. 

Because  he  generally  fans  out. 
Rosalie  Hedrick: 

Rosalie  a  nurse  will  be. 

And  will  work  in  Germany. 
Beatrice  Houston: 

She'll  be  counselor  of  a  school. 

And  tie  them  down  with  many  a  rule. 

Louise  Hill: 

She'll  be  a  charity  matron  sweet, 
And  give  the  needy  food  to  eat. 


Lorene  Jackson: 

She  will  be  a  seamstress  prim, 

Coats  and  gowns  she'll  neatly  trim. 
Elta  Keene: 

She  can  wield  a  brush  and  paint, 

And  make  things  look  like  what  they 
ain't. 
Otis  McMann: 

Now  I  don't  know  what  he  will  be, 

But  maybe  he  will  sail  the  sea. 
Albert  McGee: 

He'll  be  a  mechanic  clever, 

And  fool  around  with  brake  and  lever. 
Dorothy  MacDonald: 

A  candy  clerk  she's  sure  to  be, 

Because  she  makes  such  a  good  candy. 
Earl  McConnell: 

He  will  in  a  restaurant  work. 

There  he  surely  cannot  shirk. 

Victor  Wood: 

He'll  be  a  typist  of  great  speed, 
For  he  is  very  good,  indeed. 


Elizabeth  Ritchie: 

She  will  be  a  movie  star, 
And  drive  about  in  a  Packard  car. 


George  Scarfe  : 

He  will  be  a  baseball  star, 
'Cause  he  hits  the  ball  so  far. 

Robert  Takefuji: 

He  will  be  an  engineer, 
Because  of  math,  he  has  no  fear. 

Maxine  Wilkin: 

She  will  be  a  teacher  fine, 
Because  she  has  a  brilliant  mind. 

Margaret  Watson: 

She  will  an  employee  be, 
Of  some  wealthy  company. 

Marcella  Willis: 

She  will  be  a  runner  fast, 
But  in  the  races  cannot  last. 


PIRATES'  CODE 

1.  Never  ask  for  second  helpings — always  take  them. 

2.  Don't  jump  overboard — you  might  be  classed  as  a  poor  fish. 

3.  No  running  on  the  deck — too  much  friction  causes  fire. 

4.  In  a  storm  do  not  shout  for  help — others  may  be  as  bad  off  as  you  are. 

5.  Don't  eat  sea  taffy  between  meals — penalty,  sea-sickness. 

6.  Change  your  ear-rings  once  a  month — cleanliness  is  required  on  this  ship. 

7.  Eggs  may  be  obtained  in  the  galley — don't  make  the  ship  "lay-to." 

8.  You  wouldn't  like  to  be  disturbed  with  a  big  ship  on  your  mind — do  not  talk 

to  the  pilot. 

9.  Anyone  trying  to  learn  to  swim  in  the  ocean  is  doing  so  at  his  own  risk — no  help 

will  be  given  if  a  shark  decides  to  take  a  bite. 


ANCHOR  WATCH 

Mate  in  Command,  Mrs.  Gray 


Rosalind  Abram  : 

Edlo  Caldwell: 

For  her  beauty  she'll  be  known. 

Dogs  and  cats  she'll  haul  and  carry, 

Her  time  and  future  are  her  own. 

She  will  be  a  veterinary. 

Jean  Altman  : 

Bernhard  Carlson: 

Cartoonist  will  be  her  game. 

A  great  historian  he  will  be, 

She'll  make  money  just  the  same. 

And  find  lost  cities  o'er  the  sea. 

Roberta  Anderson: 

Charles  Coombs: 

Designing  frocks  for  every  age, 

Baseball  player,  not  a  doubt. 

Her  dresses  will  be  all  the  rage. 

He'll  be  first  to  make  an  out. 

Walter  Atkinson: 

Evelyn  Dam  : 

A  prosperous  grocer  he  will  be. 

Her  height  is  quite  unusual. 

And  own  the  Mutual  Company. 

Quite  soon  she  will  be  six  feet  tall. 

Sam  Batdorf  : 

William  Davis  : 

Something  great's  in  store  for  him. 

In  a  garage  he  will  be  found. 

He's  got  brains  and  lots  of  vim. 

With  ancient  buggies  all  around. 

Edna  Bassford: 

Eliot  Dennet: 

In  a  bank  she  will  make  good, 

Some  day  he'll  learn  to  play  a  'cello 

Counting  dimes,  it's  understood. 

He's  a  very  determined  fellow. 

Isadel  Bevan: 

Mary  Drew: 

A  singer  in  Grand  Opera  great. 

Mary's  sure  to  be  a  speaker. 

A  soloist,  at  any  rate. 

Old  and  young  will  throng  to  meet  her. 

Armin  Bolte: 

Elden  Ellis  : 

As  a  professor  he'll  be  great. 

Electrician  of  some  big  show. 

We'll  hope  to  class  he  won't  be  late. 

He  will  surely  make  a  go. 

Harry  Field: 

On  the  stage  he'll  draw  his  bow, 
Sending  arrows  high  and  low. 

Eugene  Forbes  : 

Editor  of  a  daily  paper, 

He'll  make  good  sooner  or  later. 

Max  Gershensen: 

Leader  of  a  famous  band, 
He'll  be  as  good  as  Sousa  grand. 

Isadore  Gould: 

Chevrolet  salesman  he  will  be, 
He'll  sell  two  or  maybe  three. 

Virginia  Hade: 

A  housewife  sweet  and  fair  of  face, 
She  will  surely  be  an  ace. 

Rose  Hammat: 

As  a  charity  worker  she  will  shine, 
Lending  many  a  nickel  and  dime. 

Virginia  Harris: 

Algebra's  her  Waterloo, 

Maybe  some  day  she'll  see  it  through. 

Evelyn  Jerome: 

At  school  this  maid's  not  very  well 
known, 

She  comes  in  the  mornings,  but  at 
noon  goes  home. 
La  Verne  Jones  : 

She  will  be  a  secretary, 
Such  a  one  is  found  but  rarely. 
Virginia  Kincaid: 

As  a  department  store  clerk  she'll  be 
fine, 

They'll  need  no  "extra  help  wanted" 
sign. 


Robert  Lynds  : 

'Neath  the  big  top  he'll  be  found, 
A  rollicking  and  foolish  clown. 

Dorothy  Morris  : 

Snake-charmer  of  a  show  she'll  be, 
With  snakes  for  pets  and  company. 

Billy  Norman: 

A  radio  fact'ry  he  will  own, 
His  sets  will  have  a  static  tone. 

Hazel  Riggs: 

She  is  sure  to  make  her  mark, 
Singing  like  the  morning  lark. 

Cheryl  Rosedale: 

Accompanist  and  pianist  too, 
She  will  give  us  something  new. 

Willard  Steele: 

Just  what  this  young  man  will  do 
All  is  up  to  Mary  Drew. 

Edmund  Thelan  : 

Stringed-musician  on  the  stage, 
He  will  earn  a  goodly  wage. 

Leah  Belle  Todd  : 

"Somebody's  Stenog"  she  will  be. 
She'll  run  the  whole  big  company. 

Idalie  Van  Wye  : 

Writing  poetry  by  the  mile, 

She's  sure  to  have  a  career  worth  while. 

Helen  Warner: 

In  class  this  maid  does  like  to  chatter, 
Until  the  teacher  does  look  at  her! 

Natalie  Wilke  : 

Artist  great  of  world  renown, 
She'll  electrify  the  town. 


TWO  LITTLE  GIRLS 

Two  little  girls,  just  two, 
Met  a  boy  in  overalls  blue, 
With  a  patch  of  brown. 

"Why  your  pants  don't  you  patch 
With  a  color  to  match?" 
Said  the  two  little  girls  looking  'round. 

And  shyly  said  he, 
"That's  no  patch,  that's  me!" 
And  he  passed  on  his  way  to  town. 

— Shirley  Dietrich,  L7. 


MESS  WATCH 

Mate  in  Command,  Mrs.  Long 


Robert  Applegate: 

Robert  Applegate's  gone  to  sea, 
A  great  story-teller  will  he  be. 

Louise  Becker: 

A  seamstress  soon  she  will  be. 
An  able  sewing  teacher,  maybe. 

Ray  Denham: 

As  a  baseball  star  he'll  make  his  fame. 
And  all  the  world  Will  sing  his  name. 

Frederick  Elms: 

Of  jobs  he'll  have  the  easiest, 
Giving  mattresses  the  test. 

Evelyn  Fish: 

She.  with  us,  is  a  newcomer, 
And  is  leaving  us  this  summer. 

Evelyn  Fisher: 

Beautiful  clothes  she  always  wears, 
Bobbed  hair  will  lessen  all  her  cares. 

Mildred  Futcher: 

Mrs.  Lawson's  favorite  is  she, 
A  Spanish  teacher's  joy,  you  see. 

Margaret  Garner: 

Margaret  Garner's  a  gay  student. 
But  she's  not  the  least  bit  prudent. 


Elizabeth  Gookstetter: 

She'll  pass  for  seven  in  a  pinch. 
Will  she  grow  another  inch? 

Martha  Gustafson: 

As  an  athlete  she'll  be  a  star. 

Her  name  we'll  hear  both  near  and  far. 

Donald  Hawley: 

Donald  Hawley 's  tall  and  thin. 
He's  one  of  two;  therefore,  a  twin. 

Frank  Hayward: 

A  poster  painter  he  will  be. 
And  put  up  signs  for  us  to  see. 

John  Heinecke: 

Because  he  hates  to  work,  you  see, 
He'll  marry  an  heiress  with  money. 

Evelyn  Hugel: 

Evelyn  is  a  common  name, 
But  she's  far  from  having  common 
fame. 

Dorothy  Jayne: 

A  short   little   name   and   cute  little 
name, 

Because  she's  a  short  and  cute  little 
dame. 


Robert  Jeffries: 

Robert  Jeffries  is  a  good  lad, 
Because  he  never  does  anything  bad. 

Donald  King: 

Donald  King's  become  so  tall, 
We'll  soon  not  see  his  face  at  all. 

Stuart  Knight: 

Trained  by  Miss  Peterson  was  he, 
A  country  bumpkin  rough  to  be. 

Adelaide  Lambert: 

Librarian  every  afternoon 
She's  always  found  in  the  text-book 
room. 

Phyllis  Leid: 

A  telephone  operator  will  she  be 
Always  saying,  "The  line's  bus-y." 

Xorah  Llewellyn: 

She  showed  that  she  had  a  good  head, 
When  she  arrayed  herself  as  "Bread." 

Edward  Lukey: 

Edward  Lukey  and  Bob  Hood 
Soloists  will  be.   Will  they  make  good? 

Frederick  Nelson: 

He  will  be  an  architect, 
People  will  think  his  homes  are  wreck- 
ed. 

Fred  Nettelmann: 

They  say  he  does  get  very  bored, 
When  people  talk  about  his  Ford. 

Mildred  Oier: 

She  knows  how  to  type  a  letter, 
There's  no  one  who  can  do  it  better. 

Chester  Phillips: 

He'll  become  a  coal-yard  king, 
Selling  coal  and  everything! 


Irving  Rosenberg: 

Irving  Rosenberg,  around  school, 
Always  lives  up  to  the  Golden  Rule. 

Bernice  Ross: 

In  Miss  Riley's  steps  she'll  follow, 
In  history  her  head  is  far  from  hollow! 

Lorraine  Sandkuhle: 

Upon  the  stage  she  will  appear, 
A  dancer  will  be  her  career. 

Marjorie  Sol  way: 

Book-keeper  will  be  her  game, 
Keeping  books  will  make  her  tame. 

Stuart  Barnett: 

A  faithful  pal  in  every  way, 

He  won't  leave  a  friend  for  a  day! 

Ruth  Hurges: 

Ruth  Hurges  is  a  quiet  girl, 
She's  never  lost  in  our  mad  whirl. 

Stanley  Swantz: 

Stanley  is  so  very  tall, 

Soon  he'll  not  pass  thru  doors  at  all. 

Donald  Thomas: 

In  plays  as  tall  and  fair  Orlando 
He'll  show  everyone  what  he  can  do. 

Anita  Uhl: 

Such  a  fine  typist  is  she, 

It's  easy  to  know  what  she  will  be! 

Hector  Wightman: 

At  all  entertainments  he  officiates, 
Collecting  tickets  at  all  gates. 

Reginald  Wood: 

An  engineer  on  the  five-fifteen, 
In  after  years  he  will  be  seen. 


DESPAIR  OF  THE  DESPERADOES 

Miss  Mossman — "When  I  went  to  school  about  206  years  ago." 

Mrs.  Hoover — "Come  on  now,  folks,  let's  do  our  Latin." 

Mr.  Hennessey — "When  I  taught  school  in  Wisconsin." 

Miss  Patton — "Let's  have  no  talking  in  the  library." 

Mrs.  Gray — "Pr-r-retty  good,  pretty  good." 

Miss  Riley — "That's  another  five  for  you,  John." 

Miss  Arendt — "That's  enough  now,  girls,  let's  get  to  work." 

Miss  Wilson — "Why — my  little  low-sevens  can  do  better  than  this!" 

Mrs.  Brennan — "Now  girlies,  you  know — ." 

Mr.  Bryan — "Come  on  now,  get  to  work!" 

Mr.  Zimmerman — "All  right  now,  boys,  no  talking." 

Miss  Nombalais — "But  you  see,  that  is  to  say — exactly." 


M ate  in  Comma 

Cornelia  Abbott  : 

Cornelia  will  a  teacher  be. 
She  will  teach  them  history. 

Elizabeth  Archer: 

A  good  Girl  Scout  now  is  she. 
Soon  she'll  work  o'er  land  and  sea. 

Duane  Bartholomew: 

He  will  be  a  student  bright, 
And  study  harder  every  night. 

Jack  Barthen  : 

Of  all  good  cooks  the  best  he'll  be, 
And  he  will  own  a  bakery. 

Ruth  Berg: 

She  wall  lay  the  dead  in  cases. 

And  paint  them  all  with  pretty  faces. 

William  Berry: 

Bill  will  be  the  best  of  sport. 
He  will  win  on  every  court. 

Katherine  Dechant  : 

Katherine  will  a  teacher  be. 
She  will  teach  geometry. 


ID  WATCH 

d,  Miss  Mossman 

Ione  Dickson: 

A  good  musician  she  will  be. 
Because  she  plays  so  wonderfully. 

John  Frick: 

He'll  be  good  and  go  to  college. 
And  all  the  rowdies  he'll  abolish. 

Lois  Halloran  : 

She  will  teach  the  Sunday  School. 
And  ever  mind  the  Golden  Rule. 

Esther  Hauman: 

A  decorator  she  will  be. 

And  make  all  homes  look  so  pretty. 

Jack  Hood: 

He'll  be  a  mining  engineer. 

In  distant  lands  of  him  you'll  hear. 

Billy  Hunter: 

He  will  answer  the  taxi  call. 

And  rush  about  from  hall  to  hall. 

Claire  Kelly  : 

She'll  popular  at  college  be, 
And  join  the  best  sorority. 


Warren  Kinney: 

He  will  be  an  engineer, 

And  ring  the  bell  for  us  to  hear. 

Robert  Klinefelter: 

In  all  theatres  his  voice  will  ring, 
Because  they  love  to  hear  him  sing. 

Gilbert  Maxson  : 

Absent-minded  quite  is  he, 
Therefore  a  lawyer  he  will  be. 

James  McCarthy: 

In  a  big  church  he  will  play, 
Because  he  practices  each  day. 

Helmi  Mork: 

She  will  do  the  best  in  art, 

In  all  great  contests  she'll  take  part. 

Betty  Norvell: 

She  will  be  a  dramatic  actress, 

For  abundant  talent  has  this  lithe  lass. 

Elizabeth  Pape: 

Very  prominent  she  will  be, 
The  first  in  all  society. 

Charles  Parce: 

A  fine  minister  he'll  make, 
And  all  prizes  he  will  take. 

Daniel  Popper: 

A  professor  he  will  be, 

'Cause  he  knows  all  from  A  to  Z. 

John  Ricker: 

A  doctor  of  the  finest  type 
He  will  be  when  time  is  ripe. 

John  Riley: 

He  will  be  a  good  mechanic, 

And  throw  each  car-owner  in  a  panic. 


Jane  River: 

Jane  will  never  be  a  fake, 
Because  she  makes  so  good  a  cake. 

Rosalie  Ryan  : 

When  a  seamstress  they  would  see, 
They  will  call— "Miss  Rosalie." 

Marian  Sinclair: 

For  helping  others  she  will  strive, 
And  to  Red  Cross  nursing  give  her  life. 

David  Smith: 

He  will  go  on  research  work, 
And  his  loyal  duty  never  shirk. 

Nicholas  Starry: 

A  good  band  he'll  organize, 
The  greatest  it  will  be  in  size. 

James  Stuart  : 

A  sailor  of  the  happy  sort, 
With  a  new  girl  in  every  port. 

Donald  Strickland: 

In  the  circus  he'll  be  a  clown, 

And  laugh  about  through  every  town. 

Frances  Swedberg: 

Quite  popular  she'll  be, 
And  study  hard  stenography. 

Lucile  Walker: 

A  reckless  driver  will  be  Lucile, 
And  smash  and  ruin  her  automobile. 

Frances  Wax: 

She  will  marry  a  candle-maker, 

And  to  New  York  he'll  surely  take  her. 

Alden  Wintringham: 

He'll  take  care  of  dog  and  cat, 
Because  he  knows  the  business  pat. 
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DEAD  MAN'S  WATCH 
Mate  in  Command.  Miss  Xombalais 


Frank  Allex: 

A  wonderful  speaker  he  will  make, 
In  oral  English  the  prize  he'll  take. 

Marcia  Bochus  : 

A  florist's  wife  she'll  become  some  day. 
For  all  her  flowers  she  never  can  pay. 

Richard  Bohart: 

He  will  own  a  big  gold  mine 
And  be  a  millionaire  in  time. 

Herbert  Bradley: 

As  a  cartoonist  he'll  win  fame. 
And  later  marry  a  beautiful  dame. 

Dorothy  Bronstetn: 

Matron  of  an  orphan  home. 
Many  children  she  will  own. 

Martha  Chandler: 

A  French  teacher  Martha  will  be. 
Teaching  pupils  to  speak  correctly. 

Myrtle  Davis  : 

Writing  poems  the  whole  day  long. 
Perhaps  some  day  she'll  compose  a  song. 


William  Edmunds: 

A  waiter  in  a  swell  cafe. 
Working  hard  the  live-long  day. 

Jane  Ellis  : 

Jane  will  be  a  lawyer's  bride. 
Talking  of  all  the  clients  who  died. 

Walter  Ellis  : 

Acrobat  in  a  great  side  show. 
Doing  stunts  in  the  air.  you  know. 

Roland  Goodwin  : 

A  musician  of  great  renown. 

A  better  violinist  will  never  be  found. 

Roy  Griffith: 

He  is  absent  all  the  time. 
Due  to  California's  clime. 

Marle  Heppler: 

She  will  read  most  every  book. 
Because  for  knowledge  she  does  look. 

Robert  Hood: 

Charming  maidens  with  his  wit. 
All  of  them  will  fall  for  it. 


Susuma  Nakamura  :  Willard  Sperry: 

Algebra  seems  his  favorite  work,  A  florist,  of  course,  he'll  be, 

As  a  professor  he'll  never  shirk.  Throwing  bouquets  at  you  and  me. 

Fern  Nielson  :  Oneida  Stahl  : 

She  is  an  archer  straight  and  true,  Oneida's  a  girl  of  many  moods, 

Striikng  the  target  where  she  means  to.  She's  writing  now  a  book  on  foods. 

Albert  Ogertop  :  Maxwell  Stafford  : 

He  is  almost  always  late,  A  good  and  gentle  life  he'll  lead, 

We  hope  that's  not  to  be  his  fate.  Accomplishing  many  a  worthy  deed. 

Constantinos  Pavellos  :  Woody  Stokes  : 

Professor  in  the  university  He  easily  solves  the  mystery 

Our  great  friend  is  sure  to  be.  Of  dark  and  troublesome  history. 

Laurence  Saylor:  Carmel  Waterbury: 

Because  he's  read  so  many  books,  Good  in  athletics  quite  is  she, 

He  scares  you  with  his  very  wise  looks.  A  gym  teacher  she  is  sure  to  be. 

Jack  Wells: 

In  a  great  auto  race 

Jack  will  always  win  first  place. 


GARFIELD'S  BAND 

Garfield  has,  I  understand, 

A  very,  very  fine  school  band. 

This  much  I  know,  that  when  it  plays, 

I  like  to  watch  the  different  ways 

The  boys  can  change  the  horns  around 

So  that  they  make  the  very  sound 

That  they  should  make,  so  it  will  seem 

The  music  must  be  from  some  dream. 

One  horn  will  blah,  another  squeak. 

And  yet  the  whole  sounds  sweet  and  meek. 

I've  seen  them  playing  through  a  hat 

To  make  good  music — think  of  that! 

If  I  could  play  a  noble  tune, 

While  seated  in  the  music  room, 

I  think  I  would  much  smarter  be 

Than  writing  rhymes  for  English — see? 

— Henry  Turner,  L9. 


SHIP'S  LOG 

January  j — "The  anchor  heaves,  the  ship  swings  free, 
The  sails  swell  full,  To  Sea!  To  Sea!" 
Our  Garfield  Ship  sets  sail  on  the  seas  of  learning. 
All  hands  on  board! 

January  y — Our  first  week's  cruise  comes  to  an  end.    All's  well,  fair  winds  guide 

our  craft  smoothly. 
January  iy — Assembly  in  the  ship's  cabin,  Captain  Hennessey  presiding. 
January  25 — The  mates  give  a  program  on  board. 

January  27 — The  superior  members  of  the  crew  (H8's)  give  a  program. 
February  11 — 'Nother  assembly,  pennants  awarded  to  100%  watches. 
February  14 — Still  'nother,  this  time  in  honor  of  Lincoln  and  Washington. 
February  21 — Big  time  on  board!  Library  Day!  Crew  raises  over  two  hundred  dol- 
lars profit. 

March  7 — Arbor  Day,  first  mate  Rushforth  in  command. 
March  10 — Mr.  Higg's  talk,  crew  look  to  the  fire  buckets! 
March  iy — St.  Patrick's  Day,  Irish  sailors  take  notice! 
March  21 — Athletic  Rally,  Spoils! ! ! 

March  30 — Assembly  for  our  ship's  record  book,  the  Gleaner. 

April  S — Rally,  how  many  sailors  want  new  head-gear? 

April  20 — Important  meeting  of  Ship's  Council,  hats  discussed. 

April  2Q — Perfect  "Day  of  Silence"  on  board  requested.    How  many  tars  managed 

to  keep  still?  (!!!) 
May  1 — Assembly  on  board. 
May  1  j — Deck  Sports  (Girls'  Track  Meet). 
May  20 — Ditto  for  the  male  members  of  the  crew. 
June  2 — Graduation!    The  crew  prepares  to  take  leave  of  the  ship. 
June  3 — Our  ship  enters  port  with  all  flags  flying. 



I  BUY  A  TWEED 

"Good  morning,  can  I  do  something  for  you?" 

"Yes,  it's  raining,  I  hope  so;  I  want  to  buy  a  suit." 

"Step  this  way,  please.  Did  you  have  anything  special  in  mind?" 

"What  have  you  in  tweeds,  not  too  light?" 

"Tweeds  are  very  popular  this  year;  now  here's  a  wonderful  piece  of  material— 
a  blue  serge;  just  try  on  the  coat  for  size  and  see  what  you  think  of  it." 
"A  serge  spots  too  easily." 
"Excellent  fit.  it  hangs  very  well." 

"Don't  you  think  the  sleeves  are  a  bit  too  long?  Anyhow,  I  would  like  a  tweed." 

"No,  not  at  all;  you  want  a  cut  like  that  because  of  your  remarkably  broad 
shoulders.  Of  course,  if  you  say  so,  we  could  take  an  inch  or  so  off  the  cuff.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  it  is  all  right  as  it  is." 

"I  guess  so;  what  else  have  you?  How  are  those  tweeds  I  saw  advertised?" 

"Here  is  the  newest  thing  in  brown;  all  the  young  men  are  wearing  them." 

"I  know,  but  I  don't  like  it.  What  I  need  is  a  tweed  for  knocking  about." 

"Personally  I  don't  care  for  the  brown  myself,  but  you  couldn't  do  better  than 
that  serge  you  have  on.  Just  feel  the  cloth,  a  remarkably  fine  weave,  guaranteed  all 
wool." 

"Yes,  it  is  good,  but  don't  you  think  a  tw  ?" 

"No,  there's  not  a  suit  like  that  one,  quite  distinguished,  you  can  wear  it  any 
place." 

"Oh,  well,  what's  the  use?  I'll  take  it. — but  next  year  I'm  going  to  buy  a  tweed." 

— Eugene  Forbes,  H9. 


THE  PHANTOM  SHIP 


Twas  a  dark  and  stormy  night 

Upon  the  angry  deep, 
Dark  clouds  were  racing  'cross  the  sky, 

Cruel  waves  surged  o'er  the  reef. 

Out  on  the  tossing  ocean, 
In  the  grip  of  the  raging  sea, 

Was  a  ship  with  her  rudder  broken. 
To  the  rugged  cliffs  sped  she. 

On  board  was  the  Captain's  daughter, 
Red-lipped  and  cherry-cheeked, 

Hair  like  the  dark  sea.  water, 

And  eyes  which  were  wild  and  sweet. 

Beside  her  stood  the  Captain, 

A  rover  bold  and  free, 
But  he  trembled  as  he  thought  of 

The  cliffs  of  Devil's  Glee. 

"But,  father,  can't  we  save  her? 

Is  there  no  hope?"  cried  she. 
"There's  none,  my  little  daughter, 

'Tis  a  curse  that  follows  me." 

Nearer,  nearer  to  the  reef, 

The  ship  sped  sure  and  fast, 
Her  timbers  shivered  like  a  leaf, 
Caught  in  the  wind's  wild  blast. 


All  around  were  jagged  rocks, 
The  vessel  steered  them  clear, 

When  all  at  once  a  shivering  shock 
Confirmed  the  Captain's  fear. 

"Oh,  father,  look — look,  father  dear, 

A  curious  ship  I  spy, 
I'll  call  to  them,  perchance  they'll  hear, 

Keep  courage,  help  is  nigh." 

"My  dear,"  her  father  mournfully  cried, 
"  Tis  the  phantom  ship  we  see, 

Her  ropes,  her  sails,  her  masts,  her  sides, 
All  gleam  transparently." 

Upon  the  deck  a  woman  stood, 

Full  awful  to  behold, 
Her  golden  hair  gleamed  like  a  hood, 

Her  face  was  white  and  cold. 

Beside  her  stood  old  Davy  Jones, 
Who  danced  in  devilish  glee, 
And  echoed  her  cry  in  ringing  tones, 
"Oh  Captain,  come  to  me." 

Then  the  ship,  with  gurgling  sound, 

Sank  into  the  surging  sea, 
An  eerie  cry  pierced  the  air  around, 

"Old  Davy's  after  me!" 

— Winifred  Batdorf,  HO. 


SliAclerrt-  Cabinet 


JUNO  AND  MYTH  BOOKS 

Juno  was  growing  resentful.  She  felt  that  mortals  talked  too  much  about  the  other 
goddesses  and  not  enough  about  the  queen  of  them  all. 

"Just  look,"  she  said  to  Jupiter,  "the  Palmolive  Soap  Company  uses  a  picture  of 
Venus  in  its  advertisement  and  calls  it  "Ideals  of  Beauty.'  There  is  also  a  Venus 
pencil.  Minerva,  Diana,  and  Vesta  are  widely  represented,  but  there  never  is  a 
picture  of  me  in  the  magazines." 

Jupiter  rather  unwillingly  promised  to  help  her.  Juno  left  him  sitting  there,  deep 
in  thought.  Presently  the  door  opened  and  Minerva  entered.  Jupiter  told  her  all 
about  Juno's  complaint  and  implored  her  help.  Minerva  willingly  gave  her  father  the 
promise  of  aid  in  his  dilemna. 

Minerva  then  told  Mercury;  Mercury  told  Apollo,  who  told  Diana,  who,  in  turn, 
told  Vulcan.  Even  with  all  those  gods  considering  Juno's  complaint,  they  could  find 
no  remedy.  Taking  the  form  of  a  human,  Mercury  left  Mount  Olympus  and  went  to 
Earth  in  search  of  a  solution  to  their  problem.  Apollo  and  Diana  left  their  chariots 
to  roam  the  Earth,  too.  They  were,  however,  forced  back  to  their  positions  by  the 
complaints  of  the  people.  They  finally  agreed  to  let  Mercury  stay  on  Earth,  while 
the  rest  of  them  watched  from  the  heavens.  They  decided  to  meet  at  the  end  of  a 
month  and  tell  what  had  been  found. 

The  month  went  by,  but  Mercury  did  not  appear.  The  meeting  was  held  without 
him.  but  no  conclusion  was  reached.  Another  month  passed  before  Mercury  came 
back.  When  he  did  come,  the  others  could  tell  by  his  face  that  he  had  solved  the 
problem.  Under  his  arm  was  a  large  book  with  a  magnificent  cover,  on  which  were 
the  words  "Myth  Book."  Mercury  did  not  stop,  but  hurried  to  Juno. 

On  the  first  page  of  chapter  I  was  a  picture  of  Jupiter  and  the  objects  sacred  to 
him.  The  next  page  showed  a  beautiful  woman,  with  a  peacock  beside  her.  Under 
this  was  the  name,  "Juno."  The  next  two  pages  were  filled  with  pictures  of  Juno  and 
her  favorite  animals. 

"Where  did  you  find  that  beautiful  book?"  inquired  Juno. 

"From  a  school  in  Berkeley,  California,  named  Garfield,"  was  the  reply.  "It  is 
their  custom  to  make  Myth  Books  in  the  high  ninth  grade,  and  one  of  their  English 
teachers  sent  this  lovely  one  to  you." 

Juno  was  satisfied  because  there  were  more  pictures  of  her  than  of  any  of  the 
other  goddesses,  and  Mount  Olympus  returned  to  its  normal  habits  due  to  a  beautiful 
Myth  Book !  —Jane  Rine,  H9 . 


MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

I  am  a  Garfield  rooter's  hat.  I  am  on  the  head  of  a  Low  7th  boy.  He  takes 
me  to  all  the  games  and,  when  we  are  ahead,  throws  me  up  in  the  air.  Once  he 
grabbed  hold  of  another  boy  and  they  started  to  fight.  I  held  on  tight  but  I  finally 
fell  and  was  stepped  on.  Pretty  soon  he  took  me  home  and  I  was  washed,  but  my 
colors  faded.  One  time  he  wore  me  in  the  auditorium,  but  a  teacher  took  me  away. 
She  treated  me  roughly  and  I  became  wrinkled.  However,  this  boy  is  very  nice  to 
me.  When  he  reached  the  High  9th  grade  he  wore  me  all  the  time.  The  next  week 
they  took  pictures  of  him  and  he  wore  me.  Then  he  got  a  Gleaner  and  I  was  in  the 
picture.  When  he  went  to  high-school  he  wore  another  hat  for  Berkeley  High  but  he 
kept  me  just  the  same.  Xow  I  am  old  and  worn  out,  and. am  in  a  dark  trunk  in  this 
boy's  attic.    Still  he  comes  to  see  me  sometimes. 

— Irving  Rosedale,  L7. 


COLLECTING 


Whenever  I  go  to  collect 
On  Call  route  or  Gazette. 

It's  money  I  am  after. 
And  this  is  what  I  get: 


Up  half  a  dozen  flights  of  steps 
I  climb  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
'"You'll  have  to  wait  a  week."  she  says. 
"Mv  husband's  out  of  town." 


I  say  to  Mrs.  Johnson. 
•"Please  pay  me  for  the  Call." 
"Now,  that's  too  bad."  the  lady  says, 
"I  have  no  cash  at  all." 


I  pump  my  ""bike"  with  all  my  might 

Up  long  and  tedious  hills. 
And  then  they  ask  me  please  to  change 

Their  twenty-dollar  bills. 


At  Mrs.  Thomson's  house  I  knock 
And  there  hear  to  my  sorrow. 
"I'm  having  company."  she  says. 
"So  just  come  back  tomorrow." 


If  there  is  anybody  sweet. 

That  I  like  more  than  honey. 
It  is  the  lady  who  just  smiles 

And  hands  me  out  the  money. 

— Allen  Altmax,  L9. 


'4 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  SUPERSTITION  VALLEY 


Xear  the  southernmost  point  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  in  the  country  made 
famous  by  the  discover}-  of  diamond  mines,  there  is  a  valley  inhabited  mostly  by 
African  negroes.  It  is  called  ""Superstition  Valley"  and  in  this  story  I  will  tell  why. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  diamond  mines  in  South  Africa,  many  Englishmen 
went  to  the  new  land  of  riches.  Among  these  were  John  Lansdale.  Thomas  Church- 
ill, and  Henry  Townsend.  Like  many  fortunes  hunters,  they  soon  found  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  finding  diamonds  and  started  cattle  raising.  One  night  the 
cattle  failed  to  return,  and  Townsend  went  out  to  find  them.  The  next  morning  he 
had  not  returned,  so  Lansdale  and  Churchill  went  in  search  of  him  and  found  his 
mangled  bod)-.  W "hen  they  told  the  story  to  the  native  workers,  they  quickly  said 
that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  demon  of  the  valley.  That  night  the  negroes  took 
the  dead  Englishman's  friends  to  a  certain  place  a  short  distance  from  the  settle- 
ment and  pointed  to  what  seemed  to  be  two  monstrous,  gleaming  eyes.  The  natives 
said  that  this  was  the  demon  which  came  out  at  night  and  destroyed  all  living  crea- 
tures. The  Englishmen,  however,  were  not  superstitious  and  decided  to  find  out 
more  about  the  demon  with  the  gleaming  eyes.  The  next  night  they  set  up  a  transit 
on  a  tripod  and  carefully  sighted  the  gleaming  object.  Y\ Tien  daybreak  came,  they 
took  notice  of  just  where  the  objects  were  on  the  hillside  and  set  out  on  foot  to  find 
them.  When  they  came  upon  the  place,  they  found  very  strange  looking  rocks 
which  they  took  back  with  them  to  some  mining  men.  who  became  very  excited 
and  said  such  rocks  were  only  found  where  there  were  diamonds.  Lansdale  and 
Churchill  did  not  tell  where  the}-  had  found  them  but  set  out  again  the  next  day. 
This  time  they  stayed  all  night  and  after  dark  were  attracted  by  the  strange  glow 
not  far  from  where  they  stood.  They  dug  out  the  rocks  and  again  they  took  the 
rocks  to  the  mining  men.  and  sure  enough,  they  were  pronounced  real  diamonds  and 
the  largest  thev  had  ever  seen.  Strangely  enough,  when  the  natives  looked  at  the 
mountain-side  that  night,  the  gleaming  eyes  of  the  demon  were  gone  and  they  could 
not  explain  Why.  The  Englishmen,  however,  knew  that  the  demon's  eyes  were 
nothing  more  than  the  huge  diamonds  which  they  had  found  and  taken  to  the  settle- 
ment with  them.  This  also  proved  that  Townsend  had  been  killed  by  a  lion  or 
some  other  African  beast.  Thus,  while  the  mystery  of  the  demon  of  the  valley  was 
solved,  the  name  remained  and  to  this  day  it  is  called  " Superstition  Valley." 


— Robert  Jaekle.  L7. 


WHY  DID  I  GET  THAT  FIVE? 


•'Look!  here's  a  five!  What  does  this  mean?' 

Bill's  angry  father  said. 
"A  mark  like  this  I  never  had!" 

Poor  Bill  became  quite  red. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  got  it,  Dad, 
I'm  sure  I've  been  so  good, 
I  never  talk  or  even  laugh, 
Nor  carve  into  the  wood." 

"Now,  son,  you  must  have  disobeyed, 
Perhaps  you  broke  some  rule. 
Now  I  was  never  bad  enough 
To  get  a  five  in  school." 

"It's  only  in  deportment,  Dad, 
You  know  it  could  be  worse." 
But  just  the  same  poor  Billy  felt 
Like  he  was  in  a  hearse. 


Next  morning  in  his  history  class 

Bill  yielded  to  temptation, 
And  what  he  did  would  surely  rile 

The  Board  of  Education. 

The  picture  was  of  Columbus  brave, 

Who  by  a  good  queen  sat. 
But  Bill  had  dressed  him  up  in  style; 

He  wore  a  new  straw  hat. 

The  teacher  caught  Bill  drawing  this 
And  angrily  did  sigh, 
"You'll  get  another  five,  my  boy, 
And  here's  the  reason  why." 

"You  decorate  your  text  books, 
You  talk  and  laugh  and  play, 
You  tease  the  girls  and  fight  the  boys. 
Besides  chew  gum  all  day." 

— Betty  King,  H7. 


SOUVENIR 

It  was  a  warm,  calm  day.  Not  a  breeze  stirred  the  green  foliage  of  the  vines 
that  shaded  the  porch.  An  old  woman  sat  knitting  behind  that  screen  of  motion- 
less beauty.  The  peace  of  the  day  stole  over,  and  she  dropped  her  work  to  gaze 
out  through  the  vines  at  the  garden  that  lay  just  beyond.  Her  face  was  relaxed 
and  a  sort  of  beauty  shown  upon  it.  She  typified  peace  and  contentment;  yet  she 
seemed  awaiting,  not  impatiently  but  with  calm  submission,  the  Lord's  good  time. 
The  wrinkles  in  her  face  and  the  silver  in  her  hair  bespoke  a  life  of  toil  and  worry. 
Yet  her  smile,  which  came  and  went,  was  sweetened  by  the  sense  of  victory  over 
the  worries  and  cares  of  a  mother. 

It  must  have  been  the  growing  vines  and  the  blooming  lilacs  that  flooded  her 
mind  with  memories  of  that  day  when  they  were  first  planted.  She  had  come  as 
a  bride  of  eighteen  to  this  little  brown  cottage  under  the  trees.  Then  the  trees 
barely  reached  the  window;  now  they  stretched  their  protective  arms  far  above  the 
roof.  The  vines  on  the  porch  were  then  only  a  few  inches  tall.  The  lilacs  had 
only  recently  been  planted.  Now  there  was  a  profusion  of  blossoms  where  then 
had  been  red  and  white  clover. 

Here  she  had  born  and  reared  her  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who,  grown  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  had  gone  out  to  fight  their  battles  against  the  world. 
For  many  years  just  she  and  her  husband  had  read  the  paper  and  talked  over  the 
news  of  the  day  in  the  evening  twilight.  Then  he,  too,  had  gone.  He  was  resting 
under  a  pine  tree  on  the  hill.  She  was  the  only  one  left.  She  knew  that  she  would 
soon  join  him  in  his  heavenly  rest. 

— Frances  Wtax,  H9. 


LEFT  BEHIND 

Seventh  Grade  Prize  Story 

Dusk  was  falling  as  a  little  procession  of  Spanish  travelers  entered  the  mission 
of  San  Luis  Rey.  They  had  traveled  since  dawn,  and  the  little  party  was  well 
worn  out.  They  had  found  the  trip  hard,  and  were  glad  when  sleeping  accomoda- 
tions were  offered.  There  were  but  four  persons:  Don  Bautista  Mexino;  his  only 
daughter,  Rosita  Mexino;  and  two  servants.  As  they  partook  of  the  simple  supper 
offered  them,  their  hearts  were  filled  with  thankfulness  that  they  had  been  pre- 
served from  dangers  thus  far. 

The  morning  saw  them  preparing  to  continue  their  journey,  but,  as  Senorita 
Rosita  mounted  her  horse,  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground.  She  was 
rendered  unconscious  by  the  shock,  and  so  was  unable  to  journey  farther.  How- 
ever her  father  could  no  longer  wait,  so,  while  he  went  on,  she  was  obliged  to  stay 
at  the  mission. 

Days  passed,  and,  as  Rosita  grew  stronger,  she  was  able  to  wander  outside  the 
mission  walls.  One  day,  while  walking  in  the  garden,  she  noticed  a  stranger  at  the 
gate.  He  asked  for  lodgings.  Rosita  directed  him  to  the  padre.  He  remained  at 
the  mission  for  some  time,  and,  while  he  was  there,  they  became  well  acquainted. 
He  was  a  Spanish  Don,  who  had  been  trapping  in  the  north — Martinez  Antonio,  by 
name.  Rosita  was  becoming  anxious  about  her  father,  and  asked  Don  Antonio 
if  he  had  heard  of  Mexino.  She  was  given  little  information,  but  was  told  of  a 
party  of  hunters  lost  in  the  snows  of  the  north.  This  made  Rosita  very  sad,  so 
sure  was  she  that  harm  had  befallen  her  beloved  father. 

Several  days  later  another  stranger  came  to  the  mission,  saying  that  he  had 
come  to  bring  word  of  a  party  of  hunters  lost  in  the  northern  regions  of  California. 
He  gave  a  description  of  them  when  last  seen.  So  like  Don  Mexino's  party  did  it 
sound,  that  Rosita  was  now  positive  they  were  lost.  She  donned  a  gown  of  mourn- 
ing and  became  very  unlike  her  usual  merry,  carefree  self. 

Years  passed.  Rosita  grew  into  sweet  womanhood.  The  Mexino  party  had 
never  been  heard  of  since  the  stranger  had  come  with  the  sad  news.  Rosita  had 
long  since  ceased  mourning,  though  she  would  never  again  be  cheery  and  gay  as  of 
yore. 

One  day,  as  she  was  feeding  the  seagulls  that  swarmed  about  the  mission  grounds, 
she  happened  to  glance  up  from  her  work,  and  saw,  coming  down  the  road,  a 
strange  group.  She  was  much  interested.  As  they  drew  nearer,  she  saw  they 
were  a  party  of  half-starved,  poorly-dressed  men.  The}-'  had  evidently  been  hunt- 
ing, for  the}-  carried  many  furs.  Rosita  ran  to  the  friar,  who  went  out  to  meet  the 
people.  After  a  start  of  recognition,  with  a  little  cry  of  "father!"  Rosita  was  in  the 
arms  of  the  foremost  man. 

Don  Mexino  had  truly  been  lost,  but  he  and  his  two  true  servants  had  found 
their  way  back  to  civilization  again,  after  years  of  harrowing  experiences. 

— Janet  Evans,  L7. 


MOTHER  OF  MINE 

Mother  of  mine,  I  love  you,  dear,  You  always  give  me  a  helping  hand. 

You're  sweet  to  me  through  all  the  year;  And  lead  me  o'er  the  shaky  sand: 

When  clouds  are  gray  and  I  feel  blue.  I  wish  you  a  happy  "Mother's  Day.'' 

I  bring  my  troubles  all  to  you.  This  Sunday,  the  eighth  of  May. 

— Thelma  Scarfe,  L7. 


Qaciio  Club  -Electnic  Club 


The  Lingua  Latina  Club 

The  Latin  Club  has  a  membership  of  twenty.  Dorothy  McDonald  is  president, 
and  Elizabeth  Ritchie,  secretary.  Talks  have  been  given  by  Miss  Grover,  the 
sponsor,  on  the  Life  and  Customs  of  the  Romans,  including  the  subjects  of  schools, 
street  scenes,  houses,  dress,  amusements,  baths,  and  the  dinner.  These  programs  have 
been  varied  with  lantern  slides,  the  reading  of  a  play,  a  party,  and  a  banquet  with  a 
program  to  wind  up  the  year. 

For  Library  Day  a  group  from  the  club  made  the  costumes  and  presented  the 
"Standard  Bearer." 

The  Players  Club 

The  Players  Club,  directed  by  Miss  Patton,  has  enjoyed  a  term  of  very  beneficial 
study.  While  as  a  group  we  have  produced  no  plays,  some  of  our  members  have 
entertained  us  with  monologues  and  short  plays.  Many  took  part  in  the  Library  Day 
pageant.  We  have  studied  the  technique  of  play  producing,  and  hope  to  continue 
our  work  next  term. 


The  Art  Appreciation  Ctub 

The  Art  Appreciation  Club  is  sponsored  by  Miss  Fraser.  There  are  twelve  mem- 
bers in  it.  We  learn  much  about  beautiful  pictures  and  other  pieces  of  art.  We  are 
also  learning  how  to  appreciate  the  fine  points  of  art.  Sometimes  we  have  slides 
showing  scenery,  and  often  different  members  bring  some  interesting  articles  to  show 
the  club.  They  are  pictures,  books,  pottery,  or  bits  from  foreign  lands.  When  a 
member  has  seen  something  of  interest,  she  tells  the  club  about  it. 

On  May  3rd  we  spent  an  enjoyable  afternoon  at  an  exhibit  of  William  E.  Keith's 
paintings,  held  at  Mrs.  Keith's  home.  We  saw  many  beautiful  pictures.  The  members 
of  the  Art  Appreciation  Club  enjoy  their  Tuesday  afternoons  very  much. 

Sketch  Club  • 

Last  year  the  Sketch  Club  was  organized  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Russ  and 
Mrs.  Gavin.  Most  of  our  time  was  spent  on  posters  for  the  "Sirkus"  and  designs  for 
the  G.  S.  A.  Xews. 

This  term  Mrs.  Gavin  and  Miss  Collar  have  been  our  sponsors,  and  we  have 
devoted  our  time  to  making  portfolios,  sketches  of  interiors,  G.  S.  A.  headings,  and 
figure  work.  When  the  weather  has  been  fine  we  have  gone  out  of  doors  to  sketch. 
This  has  been  most  delightful. 

Our  last  meeting  is  to  be  a  picnic,  and  we  expect  to  have  a  fine  time. 

The  Poetry  Club 

The  Poetry  Club  has  enjoyed  a  most  profitable  year.  Each  member  has  answered 
the  roll  call  with  the  name  of  some  great  poet.  Scrapbooks  have  been  kept,  with  one 
section  reserved  for  choice  poems  found,  another  section  for  the  owner's  original 
compositions.  A  party  was  held  in  the  Domestic  Science  room.  April  fifth. 

The  officers  are  May  Wilton.  Margaret  Robinson,  Stella  Stokes,  and  Mrs.  Hoover 
is  the  club  sponsor. 

The  Audobox  Club 

The  Audobon  Club  has  eleven  members  this  term.  Miss  Kelton  is  our  sponsor. 
She  brings  magazines  to  our  meetings  and  reads  articles  from  them.  She  has  read 
several  articles  concerning  eagles. 

We  have  learned  four  ways  to  study  birds:  by  song,  color,  action,  and  silhouette. 
We  have  also  learned  four  ways  to  classify  birds:  by  beak,  feet,  wing,  and  tail.  Our 
club  was  named  after  Audobon.  the  great  naturalist,  who  lived  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  known  for  his  lifelike  paintings  of  birds.  There  are  many  Audobon  clubs  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  Dramatic  Club 
Athena,  this  term,  has  attempted  to  study  dramatics  in  earnest.  We  studied  the 
art  of  the  theatre,  plays  and  plays  producing,  and  gave  short  skits  in  class,  testing 
our  ability. 

Our  most  ambitious  project  this  term  has  been  the  study  of  Lady  Gregory's 
'"'Spreading  the  Xews."  This  humorous  story,  which  illustrates  the  way  in  which  a 
simple  statement  that  a  man  has  left  a  hayfork  at  a  fair  becomes  garbled  into  the 
most  tragic  murder,  is  well  portrayed  by  the  following  cast: 

Bartley  Fallon  -  -  -  -  Jack  Hood  Pat  Ryan  -  -  -  -  Woody  Stokes 
Mrs.  Fallon  -  -  -  Catherine  Smith  Shawn  Early  -  -  -  Gilbert  Maxsox 
Mrs.  Tarpey  -  -  -  -  Elinor  Ford  The  Constable  -  -  -  Stuart  Knight 
The  Magistrate  -  Robert  Applegate  Jack  Smith  -  -  -  Donald  Horner 
Mrs.  Tullv   -   -   -   -   Evelyn  Martin        Tim  Casev    -    -    -    Stuart  Barnett 


The  Book  Illustration  Club 
The  Book  Illustration  Club,  with  Miss  Mally  as  sponsor,  has  studied  the  art  of 
the  book  and  modern  illustrators  of  different  countries.   For  Library  Day  the  club 
designed  posters.  Now  we  are  originating  designs  for  our  own  book  plates,  which  we 
are  finding  very  interesting. 

Typing  Club 

The  Typing  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Arendt,  has  done  many  things  this 
term.  We  have  typed  work  for  Mr.  Hennessey,  typed  Gleaner  material,  the  G.  S.  A. 
Xews,  stencils,  and  material  for  the  different  departments  of  the  school.  Two  of  our 
members  ran  off  notices  and  did  other  work  of  that  kind  on  the  mimeograph.  We 
also  have  had  tests  for  speed  and  accuracy.  Altogether  we  have  had  a  most  enjoyable 
and  interesting  term,  and  we  hope  to  continue. 


The  Garfield  Orchestra 


The  program  now  is  under  way; 


The  violins  and  'cellos  lead, 


The  leader  once  more  rises. 


The  flute  and  clarinet 
Follow  in  wonderful  refrain, — 


And  calls  upon  the  orchestra 


To  offer  its  surprises. 


A  song  you'll  ne'er  forget. 


The  orchestra  begins  to  play; 


From  the  first  note  to  the  finish 


A  thrill  falls  o'er  the  room; 


Their  program  holds  the  crowd; 
And,  as  the  last  note  dies  away, 


The}-  play  in  perfect  time,  as  one, 


A  peppy  martial  tune. 


The  applause  rings  long  and  loud. 


Boys'  Glee  Club 

The  instrumental  section  through, 
The  Boys'  Glee  takes  its  stand. 

All  dressed  in  white,  with  sashes  bright. 
They  receive  from  all  a  hand. 

The  announcer  steps  from  out  the  ranks, 
"The  soldier's  chorus  next  we'll  sing." 

As  one  great  voice  the  chorus  swells 
And  makes  the  very  rafters  ring. 

Tis  the  best  year  the  Glee  has  had, 
They've  sung  both  east  and  west; 

And,  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close, 
Stand  out  as  Berkeley's  best. 


Girls'  Glee  Club 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Girls'  Glee, 
Clad  in  orange  and  white, 
In  orderly  ranks  they  take  the  stage, 
And  pour  forth  their  melodies  light. 

At  the  "Sirkus"  they  earned  many  dimes 
With  their  clever  Japanese  play; 

Yolo,  Ming  Toy,  and  the  rest  all  did  help 
To  make  a  success  of  the  day. 

In  our  Library  Day  parade 

Their  costumes  were  greatly  admired. 
Once  more  dressed  as  Japanese  maids. 

In  bright-colored  clothes  they  were 
attired. 

— Albert  Horn,  L9. 
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SCIENTIFIC  PHYSIOGNOMY 

Physiognomy  is  an  ancient  and,  therefore,  a  revered  science.  But  since  the  rise  of 
Bolshevism  and  its  sister  science,  Rheumatism,  the  art  of  intelligent  face  reading  has 
been  on  the  wane.  Therefore,  the  Society  of  United  Physiognomists  feels  that  it  is 
its  duty  and  its  privilege  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
face  reading  and  thereby  revive  the  dying  interest  in  that  old  and  important  science. 

The  normal  face  has  two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  lips,  and  a  nose.  Each  of  the  afore- 
said has  a  distinct  and  separate  appearance,  which  gives  us  definite  clues  as  to  the 
character.  For  example,  if  the  nose  is  long,  we  may  deduce  that  the  owner's  name  is 
Pat  O'Brien.  But  if  the  nose  is  short,  the  owner  has  a  mean,  stingy,  miserly,  cowardly, 
and  parsimonious  disposition;  besides  that,  he  beats  his  grandmother. 

If  the  eyes  are  blue,  the  character  is  strong,  but  if  the  eye  is  black,  the  character 
is  not  strong  enough.  (Ask  the  man  who  owns  one.)  If  the  eyes  are  weak,  the  person 
may  or  may  not  be  weak;  if  the  eyes  are  strong,  the  motion  is  passed  without  fur- 
ther ado. 

If  the  ears  are  large,  the  person  is  afraid  of  tunnels.  If  the  ears  be  small,  the 
person  is  temperamental  (more  temper  than  mental).  A  man  with  a  low  brow,  who 
parts  his  hair  in  the  middle,  thinks  that  Limerick  is  a  town  in  Ireland.  A  girl  with  a 
low  brow  doesn't  think.  A  girl  with  a  high  brow  is  fond  of  velvet;  a  man  with  a  high 
brow  wears  a  tuxedo. 

Pale  lips  show  that  the  person  has  a  kindly  disposition  but  is  unsophisticated.  Red 
lips  show  that  the  Owl  is  richer  by  fifty  cents.  A  prominent  chin  indicates  a  hero  of 
the  movies;  a  receding  chin  indicates  a  patron  of  the  movies.  A  dimple  on  the  chin 
shows  extreme  popularity,  while  egg  on  the  chin  shows  yellow. 

— Eugene  Forbes,  H9. 
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EDITORIAL 

Spanish  ships!  Unknown  adventures!  Romance!  California!  Countless  stories 
of  love  and  adventure,  of  life  and  happiness! 

We  Californians  live  in  a  land  which  has  a  more  imaginative  and  thrilling  back- 
ground than  any  other  state  in  our  Union.  In  early  days  ships,  which  came  yearly 
to  the  new  land  from  old  Spain  to  bring  riches  and  find  more,  anchored  in  California's 
sheltering  bays.  They  come  no  more,  but  their  memory  inspires  in  us  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  and  romance  of  the  sea. 

In  keeping  with  California's  adventurous  past  we  have  endeavored  to  carry 
throughout  our  Gleaner  the  idea  of  a  Spanish  treasure  vessel.  It  indeed  symbolizes 
our  historical  background  and  likewise  our  school,  which  is  made  up  of  voyagers  in 
quest  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge  under  the  guidance  of  our  trusted  mariners. 

Life's  travels  carry  us  to  strange  and  unexplored  seas  where  we  are  nearly  over- 
come by  storms  that  threaten  defeat,  but  we  must  strive,  as  did  those  old  Spanish 
mariners,  to  be  valiant  seamen. 

We.  the  keepers  of  the  log,  invite  you  to  inspect  the  cargo  of  this,  our  treasure 
ship. 

— Marjorie  Evans,  Editor. 

Our  Garfield  Ship  sails  far  ahead  of  all  others  because  the  wind  in  our  sails  is  so 
strong.  Our  fine  school  spirit  pushes  us  ahead,  enabling  us  to  reach  distant  ports  and 
harbors.  Without  good  officers  and  a  crew  which  cooperates,  however,  we  cannot 
keep  the  lead.  Those  on  board  must  be  interested  and  enthusiastic.  They  must  be 
proud  of  their  ship,  and  strive  to  keep  it  ahead.  In  our  contests,  drives,  entertain- 
ments, and  school  publications,  Garfield  school  spirit  urges  us  along.  Just  as  the 
mariners  of  old  were  promoted  when  they  showed  ability  to  lead,  so  in  Garfield  those 
who  cooperate  and  are  ambitious  are  promoted,  and  finally  reach  the  port  of  gradua- 
tion. When  these  sailors  leave  our  ship  they  will  obey  other  captains  and  mates. 
The  captain  can  do  nothing  without  the  cooperation  of  everyone,  even  the  lowest 
sailor  boy.  Our  school  craft  is  fast  becoming  more  crowded.  Let  us  hope  that  those 
who  disembark  will  leave  fine  examples  of  seamanship  for  those  who  follow,  and  that 
with  each  new  sailor  will  come  increased  interest,  cooperation,  and  ambition,  which 
will  keep  the  Garfield  Ship  far  ahead  of  other  Berkeley  school  craft. 

— Barbara  Brock,  Assistant  Editor. 

OUR  GLEANER 

Thou  art  a  record  of  our  school  days, 

Of  things  we'll  dream  in  after  years, 
A  memory,  a  vision  truly, 

A  voice  of  youth,  sweet  on  our  ears. 

Your  pages  each  a  revelation 

Of  happy  Garfield  days  of  old, 
Your  covers  hold  a  gem  that's  priceless, 

Worth  more  than  silver,  e'en  than  gold. 

A  golden  ship,  a  cargo  precious, 

Held  dear  to  us  in  Time's  swift  flight, 
A  phantom  joy,  a  flower  of  beauty, 

A  lamp  of  reveries,  burning  bright. 

— Idalie  Van  Wye,  Poetry  Editor. 


Until  about  four  years  ago,  Garfield  had  no  period  in  which  to  do  anything  outside 
of  the  general  school  work.  School  was  just  a  regular  routine.  Of  course  the  students 
couldn't  feel  the  interest  and  pleasure  in  school  life  that  they  should  have  felt. 

The  band  and  orchestra,  the  first  interests  to  be  created  in  the  school,  had  a  very 
hard  time.  They  practiced  outside  of  school  hours,  which  made  it  very  difficult  for 
both  teacher  and  students.  The  little  time  they  had  together  did  not  give  them  a 
chance  to  do  their  best.  Later,  when  the  Glee  Clubs  were  organized,  they  were  still  in 
the  same  situation. 

The  reason  for  all  work  and  no  play  in  school  was  based  on  the  theory  then  held 
by  teachers  and  school  directors.  This  was  that  the  student  should  be  trained  for  the 
life  he  was  to  lead  when  he  finished  school.  They  thought  that  school  was  a  prepara- 
tory place  for  coming  life.  But  now  they  know  that  school  is  life  for  the  student. 
At  Garfield,  Mr.  Hennessey  and  the  teachers  have  devised  a  means  whereby  we  are 
Lsing  taught  life,  without  detracting  from  any  of  the  regular  school  work. 

This  was  made  possible  by  adding  an  extra  period  to  the  regular  seven.  This  extra 
period  gave  the  school  the  opportunity  needed.  The  musical  organizations  could  now 
operate  with  a  big  chance  of  accomplishing  something. 

It  was  soon  found  that  more  things  could  be  done  in  that  one  extra  period  than 
in  any  other  period  during  the  day.  Three  years  ago  the  Student  Body  was  organized. 
At  the  beginning  of  last  term  clubs  were  introduced.  We  now  have  twenty-two  active 
clubs,  sponsored  by  teachers,  meeting  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  of  every  week, 
during  this  eighth  period. 

Since  these  clubs  were  started,  it  has  been  found  that  we,  as  students,  not  only 
learn  more  of  life  doing  the  things  we  like  best  in  our  spare  time,  but  also  that  we 
become  better  acquainted  with  our  teachers  and  so  get  along  better  in  our  regular 
school  work. 

In  my  opinion,  these  clubs  are  the  best  thing  Garfield  ever  had.  The  students 
really  enjoy  them,  for  they  have  their  choice  of  belonging  to  the  one  they  choose.  If 
they  do  not  wish,  they  need  not  join  any  club.  Now  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  club  members,  following  some  worth-while  interest. 


The  French  Club  has  been  doing  very  interesting  work  this  semester  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Brush,  the  club  sponsor.  The  officers  were  elected  at  the  second 
meeting.  There  are  close  to  twenty  members  in  the  club  at  present. 

At  some  meetings  we  rehearse  the  play  on  which  we  have  been  working  all 
semester.  We  hope  to  give  this  play  at  the  end  of  the  term.  At  other  meetings  we 
have  spelling  matches  in  French,  and  we  have  a  party  about  once  a  month. 

The  action  of  the  play,  which  we  expect  to  give  at  the  end  of  the  term,  takes  place 
in  a  small  town  in  France,  right  after  the  World  War.  It  is  a  comedy  dealing  with 
the  comical  experiences  of  two  American  soldiers  who  speak  no  French,  in  a  French 
inn  where  no  English  is  spoken. 


— Willaed  Sea,  H9. 


The  French  Club 


THE  TEACHERS  GO  ON  A  PICNIC  INCOGNITO 


The  Bryan  family,  who  live  in  New  Hamsher,  were  just  getting  ready  for  dinner 
when  a  loud  noise  issued  from  the  bedroom. 

''Oh,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bryan,  "those  children  do  insist  on  getting  too  Gay.  Papa, 
Goe  and  Kil-kenny,  or  at  least  almost  kill  him."  It  did  not  be-Hoover  that  it  was 
only  their  White  cat  chasing  a  mouse.  When  Mr.  Bryan  got  into  the  other  room,  he 
found  the  cat  running  madly  around  the  room  chasing  a  Long  mouse.  As  he  was  a 
good  Archer,  he  got  his  bow  and  arrow  and  shot  the  cat — by  accident.  The  mouse 
escaped  outside  in  the  Brush.  When  Mr.  Bryan  came  back  into  the  other  room,  he 
found  Mrs.  Bryan  standing  at  the  window  admiring  the  beautiful  Elms,  which  lined 
both  sides  of  the  street. 

"Arendt  they  beautiful?"  she  sighed.  ''They  so  remind  me  of  the  trees  we  saw  in 
Flanders.  And  isn't  the  sunset  a  beautiful  Russ-ty  color?  Oh!  here  come  Dy  and 
Will!  Rush-forth  and  help  them  earn-  in  their  trunks." 

In  a  minute  or  so  Dy  and  Will  were  in  the  house  and  were  warmly  greeted  by  Mrs. 
Bryan.  "Oh,  my  dear  Wil-son  and  Dy-son,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  Did  you  have 
a  good  time  at  college?  Did  you  take  Law-son?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dy,  "and  we  learned  the  Morse  code,  and  how  a  Cannon  works,  while 
we  were  visiting  Mare  Island.  Where  is  Peter?" 

"Why,  he  should  be  around,"  replied  Mr.  Bryan.  "Peter-son,  come  here."  He 
received  no  answer,  however.  "Guiles,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  daughter,  "go  and  see 
if  you  can  find  him." 

Guiles  returned  with  him  shortly  and  said,  "He  was  out  in  the  Grov — er,  rather 
forest." 

Just  then  a  whiff  of  smoke  came  out  of  the  kitchen  and  Peter  rushed  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  He  came  back  and  calmly  said,  "It  was  only  the  cake  for  the  picnic 
burning.  That  Brubaker  stove  sure  is  the  rocks." 

"Oh.  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bryan,  "that  means  we  don't  have  dessert." 

"We  can  have  Berries  instead,"  said  Dy.  "Don't  you  remember  that  huckle- 
Barry  patch  where  the  bear  scared  Guiles?" 

"But  I  don't  want  berries;  I  want  cake,"  pouted  Guiles. 

"Aw,  you're  too  Stout  to  eat  cake,"  teased  Peter. 

"You  better  shut  up,"  said  Guiles,  "you  don't  Kid-well,  and  I  feel  pretty  Riley 
now." 

"It's  getting  late.  We  had  better  get  to  bed  if  we  expect  to  get  up  early  tomor- 
row," said  Mr.  Bryan.  So  they  all  retired. 

Xext  morning  they  all  hurried  to  get  an  early  start.  However,  it  took  Mr. 
Bryan  half  an  hour  to  find  his  Collar  buttons,  which  were  under  a  book  entitled 
"Zim-merman,"  which  he  had  been  reading.  Mrs.  Bryan  was  late  also  and  explained 
that  her  hair  net  was  more  like  a  Bar-net,  and  that  she  could  hardly  get  it  on. 

Just  before  they  left.  Guiles  ran  to  look  at  the  comic  sheet  of  the  morning  paper. 
When  she  came  back,  Peter  said,  "Well  what  are  the  Gumps  doing  now?" 


Ninth  Grade  Prize  Story 


Guiles  replied,  "Oh,  Min's  sick." 

"Min-syk;  why,  the  last  time  I  saw  it  Bim  was  sick,"  laughed  Peter. 
Then  they  started  to  get  the  Corley  family.  When  they  arrived,  little  Jack  came 
to  the  door  and  cried,  "Did  you  Bren-nan?" 

"Why,  no,  we  didn't  bring  the  goat,"  laughed  Guiles. 
"Do  you  want  to  see  Laur-ens?"  lisped  Jack. 

"Why,  yes;  I  guess  we  might  as  well  go  back  and  see  your  hens,"  replied  Peter. 

When  Peter  and  Jack  returned,  they  got  the  Moss-man  to  get  his  Patton-ed  buggy 
to  take  them  out  into  the  country.  When  they  were  ready  to  go,  Nomba  Corley  was 
missing.  After  a  long  search,  they  found  her  asleep  in  a  hammock. 

"Nomba-lais  down  and  has  a  short  nap  every  morning,"  explained  Mrs.  Corley. 
They  then  climbed  into  the  wagon  and  started  off.  Mrs.  Bryan  and  Mrs.  Corley 
sat  in  the  back  and  gossiped. 

"Yes,  I'm  a  Kelt-on  my  father's  side,"  said  Mrs.  Corley. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bryan.  "Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  went  up  to  their  door  and 
said,  Ts  Gav-in?'  and  the  look  Mrs.  Perry  gave  me  made  me  wish  I  could  Skinner. 
By  the  way,  Mrs.  Corley,  do  you  know  how  to  spell  'phrase'?" 

"Why,  yes,"  Mrs.  Corley  replied,  "Fras-ER,  rather,  phrase." 

"Oh,  look!  The  sky  is  getting  Gray;  we  must  hurry  to  the  Pen-field  before  it 
rains." 

Just  then  it  began  to  rain  and,  as  the  buggy  did  not  have  any  top,  it  seemed  that 
they  were  in  for  a  good  soaking.  However,  a  Sulli-van  came  along  and  all  but  the 
Moss-man  got  into  the  van.  The  driver  was  a  black-Smith,  who  had  started  the 
Sulli-van  Co.  He  was  a  jolly  fellow.  He  pointed  out  that  the  country  was  a  regular 
Le-land,  and  that  many  Low-rey-edy  places  were  covered  with  cat-tails. 

Soon  the  sun  was  shining,  and  they  stopped  by  the  wayside  to  wait  for  the 
Moss-man.  While  they  waited,  a  small  Wisconsin  boy,  by  the  name  of  Hennessey, 
came  down  the  road  driving  some  cows  home.  He  directed  them  to  Coombs  Pass, 
their  destination.  He  also  told  them  about  Mally  of  the  Valley,  an  old  woman  who 
lived  there. 

Shortly  after,  the  Moss-man  arrived  and  they  all  climbed  in  the  buggy.  When 
they  arrived  at  Coombs  Pass,  they  unloaded  and  began  to  make  camp. 

They  stayed  one  week,  which  was  so  full  of  good  times  that  it  seemed  no  time 
until  they  were  home  again. 

— Roy  Stephens,  H9. 


A  THOUGHT 

Afar  on  the  billows  of  azure  blue  seas, 
A  white  sail  swells  full  in  the  rollicking  breeze, 
Then  clearer  it  grows,  like  wide  wings  outspread, 
It  sinks  lower  yet,  now  'tis  gone  with  the  dead. 

But  a  phantom,  a  fancy,  is  left  in  our  minds. 

It  lives  in  our  memories,  our  vision  it  binds. 

Of  such  is  a  thought  made,  of  such  are  our  dreams; 

A  half-banished  mem'ry,  just  something  that  seems. 

— Idalie  Van  Wye,  H9. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 


You  hear  the  saxophone  all  night, 

You  grasp  your  ears,  with  muscles  tight. 

Much  ado  about  nothing. 
You  say  bad  words  under  breath,  you  hiss, 
And  yet,  your  poor,  vain  effort  is 

Much  ado  about  nothing. 

The  parson,  walking  down  the  streets, 
Often  the  flaring  young  flapper  meets. 

Much  ado  about  nothing. 
He  swiftly  walks,  his  gaze  afar, 
Yet  all  his  revolting  senses  are 

Much  ado  about  nothing. 

Attorneys  yell  and  shriek  all  day, 
In  the  courthall  o'er  the  way. 

Much  ado  about  nothing. 
It  may  ruin  someone's  life. 
And  yet  we  say,  above  the  strife, 

"Much  ado  about  nothing." 

Poets  write  on  many  a  theme. 

But  what's  the  use?  Don't  they  all  mean 

Much  ado  about  nothing? 
We  waste  our  life,  or  struggle  hard, 
There's  but  one  phrase  for  our  retard: 
"Much  ado  about  nothing." 

Men  form  their  lives  on  many  things, 
Yet  all  their  effort  only  brings 

Much  ado  about  nothing. 
Life  will  go  on  just  the  same, 
Darkness  comes  with  the  waning  flame, 

Much  ado  about  nothing! 

— Myrtle  Davis,  H9 


MEMORIES 

Memories  are  crowding  thick  and  fast 
Along  the  highway  of  the  past; 
Memories  of  days  gone  by. 
Which  come  to  me  with  smile  and  sigh. 

Memories  of  a  hidden  nook, 
Where  trilled  a  laughing,  crystal  brook. 
There  bloomed  the  first  sweet  flowers  of  Spring. 
There  the  first  robin  his  song  did  sing. 


— Carolyn  Cook,  L9 


THE  KING  OF  THE  NIGHT 


Over  the  purple  mountains  A  beautiful  golden  crescent, — 

Where  daylight's  glory  falls,  The  crest  of  the  gleaming  moon. 

Guiding  the  deepened  twilight  O'er  the  lake  he  leaves  the  darkness, 

Where  the  wondering  woodland  calls,  His  stars  follow  by  his  feet. 

King  of  the  Night  is  speaking  He  bows  his  head  as  in  sorrow 

In  a  voice  that  is  sad  and  low.  The  hills  of  the  world  to  meet. 

King  of  the  Western  Sunsets  He  moves  to  the  purple  mountain 

Where  the  evening  shadows  go.  And  there  he  draws  his  dark, 

The  sceptre  he  carries  is  shadow,  He  falls  in  the  mercies  of  sunrise 

A  shadow,  so  dark  and  long;  And  humbles  himself  to  the  lark. 

His  robe  is  unending  darkness;  In  the  night  no  power  could  tame  him, 

His  voice  is  a  plaintive  song  Then  he  had  perfect  sway; 

Like  that  of  a  dying  human.  But  now,  as  he  mounts  the  mountain, 

The  trees  of  the  forest  cry,  He  approaches  the  portals  of  day. 

And  they  wail  and  they  moan  in  anguish,  He  falls  as  if  exhausted, 

As  the  King  goes  marching  by.  When  the  Sun  King  mounts  his  throne; 

On  his  head  is  a  golden  crescent,  The  sun  rises  high  in  the  heavens, 

And  the  wood  doves  softly  croon,  And  leaves  the  Night  King  alone. 

— Nelda  Inslee,  L8. 


OH  MY  SOUL! 

Silas  Warner,  keeper  of  Shark's  Point  lighthouse,  sat  before  a  cheery  fire,  read- 
ing, or  trying  to  read,  last  week's  newspaper.  Somehow  he  sensed  danger,  and  he 
felt  strangely  nervous.  The  barometer  had  been  falling  all  day;  now  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents  and  the  wind  howled  hungrily  around  the  lonely  lighthouse.  When 
he  thought  of  the  poor  fishermen  beyond  the  bar,  his  heart  went  out  to  them,  and 
to  their  anxious  families  in  the  tiny  villages  along  the  coast. 

What  was  the  matter?  The  light  was  flickering;  it  was  going  out!  What  could 
he  do?  What  would  he  do?  But  there  was  no  time  to  waste,  so  Silas  ran  up  the 
winding  stairs.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  top  when,  in  a  lull  in  the  storm,  he 
heard  a  cry  of  terror.  What  was  it?  Now  again!  In  those  few  minutes  could  a  ship 
have  been  wrecked?  Impossible!  It  was  only  his  imagination.  But  there  again, 
the  piercing,  inhuman  cry,  indistinct  in  the  hurricane,  "Oh  my  soul!  Oh  my  soul!" 

Silas  turned  around  and  ran  down  the  stairs,  seizing  a  lantern  and  his  sou'wester. 
Then  he  stepped  out  into  the  storm.  When  the  lightning  flashed,  something  dark 
could  be  seen  floating  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave. 

He  succeeded  in  getting  to  his  boat,  but  his  lantern  failed  him.  Groping  in  the 
fitful  darkness,  he  finally  launched  her  into  the  waves.  A  moment's  struggle  and 
he  was  beside  the  small  craft  that  he  had  seen  from  his  door. 

He  called  several  times  with  no  response.  Then  suddenly  came  again  the  cry, 
"Oh  my  soul,"  almost  beside  him.  When  he  looked,  he  discovered  a  half-drowned, 
green  parrot,  deserted  by  his  owner.  Silas  picked  up  the  bird  and,  battling  his  way 
back,  reached  the  lighthouse. 

The  lighthouse-keeper  does  not  regret  his  work  that  night,  because  now  he  has, 
for  his  companion,  the  parrot,  "Oh  My  Soul." 

— Margaret  Heger,  L9. 


HISTORY 


I. 

In  ancient  times  the  ancient  men 

Were  of  a  different  sort. 
They  could  not  read,  they  could  not  write, 

What  could  thev  do.  in  short? 


IV. 

An  ancient  place  called  Egypt. 

That  bordered  on  the  Xile, 
Thought  civilization  harmless. 

So  thev  tried  it  for  a  while. 


II. 

They  lived  on  flesh  of  animals 
And  used  the  skins  for  clothes. 

First,  there  came  the  Stone  Age. 
And  then  the  ice  arose. 


They  built  up  lofty  pyramids 
And  temples  by  the  score, 

They  next  invented  commerce 
And  sailed  from  shore  to  shore. 


III. 

It  was  as  cold  as  thunder. 

And  many  people  died. 
But  then  the  ice  receded, 

And  another  age  was  tried. 


VI. 

To  make  it  short,  they  fell  before 
The  Babylonian  hordes, 

Who,  in  turn,  were  conquered 
By  the  fierce  Assyrian  swords. 


VII. 

Then  Persia,  Greece,  the  Romans, 
Their  turns  as  rulers  took; 

To  tell  the  rest,  I'd  have  to  write 
A  long  and  tedious  book. 


-Albert  Horn,  L9. 


SUSPENSE 

There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  place.  Its  occupants  slipped  noiselessly 
about  on  tbeir  many  sad  duties.  Xot  a  sound  disturbed  the  eerie  silence,  save  the 
subdued  shuffling  of  many  pairs  of  tired  feet. 

The  building  itself  had  an  air  of  sorrow,  of  depression,  and  of  mystery.  In  the 
far  dim  corridors  one  could  perceive  many  flitting  shadows. 

Occasionally  one  commanding,  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  woes  and  sins  of 
humanity  indelibly  stamped  on  his  furrowed  brow,  could  be  seen  pacing  the  halls  or 
standing  with  bowed  head,  observing  the  silent  throngs. 

What  could  be  the  great  calamity  that  had  befallen? 

Gradually  the  crowd  of  mourners  thinned.  Some  slipped  into  doors  near  at  hand; 
others  went  to  the  upper  fastnesses  of  the  building.  Finally  only  an  occasional  figure 
glided  here  or  there  with  a  quiet  air. 

Who  had  died?  Some  beloved  national  hero?  Perhaps  it  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States! 

I  assumed  a  solemn  air  and  wandered  where  I  had  noticed  an  occasional  person 
sadly  glancing  aside.  And  there  I  beheld  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, — "This  Is 
Silence  Day." 

— David  Ayer,  L9. 


SIR  LAUNFAL'S  QUEST 


Sir  Launfal  gaily  cantered  off, 

To  seek  the  Grail  he  went; 
'Twas  on  a  pleasant  summer  day 

That  yet  was  not  far  spent. 

He  wandered  on  for  many  months 
Through  rain  and  sun  and  wind, 

And,  though  he  often  thought  it  near, 
The  Grail  he  could  not  find. 

While  passing  through  a  desert  waste, 

He  came  upon  a  leper; 
His  face  was  pinched,  his  clothes  were  rags, 

The  leper  begged  some  supper. 


Sir  Launfal  gave  him  bread  to  eat, 

And  bade  him  be  not  sad; 
And,  though  'twas  neither  meat  nor  wine, 

It  was  the  best  he  had. 

The  leper  heard  Sir  Launfal's  tale, 
And  then,  most  wond'rous  sight, 

The  beggar  shook  from  him  the  rags  — 
And  all  around  was  light ! 

He  said,  "At  home  is  found  the  Grail, 
Go  hence,  good  speed  to  thee." 

Sir  Launfal  rode  away  in  awe; 
In  wonder  great  was  he. 


And  when  he  saw  his  castle  gate, 

He  was  older  than  before. 
The  Holy  Grail  at  home  was  found; 

Sir  Launfal's  quest  was  o'er. 

— Barbara  Brock,  L9. 


THE  FABLE  OF  THE  MONKEYS 

Eighth  Grade  Prize  Story 

In  the  jungles  of  India  there  once  lived  two  monkeys.  They  were  the  wisest  of  the 
tribe  but  they  wished  for  more  knowledge. 

"I  have  heard  much  of  the  wisdom  of  men,"  said  one  of  the  monkeys,"  and  are 
we  not  exactly  like  them  except  that  we  have  more  hair?"  The  two  discussed  the 
idea  eagerly.  As  a  result  they  decided  to  break  into  society- 
First  they  went  to  a  barber,  then  to  a  manicurist,  and  lastly  to  a  tailor.  Some 
time  later  two  very  queer  personages  came  into  the  City  of  Bombay.  They  had  pink 
skins,  no  noses,  and  waddled  like  ducks.  They  were  looked  at  with  great  curiosity  by 
the  people.  But  soon  someone  discovered  what  they  were  and  curiosity  changed  to 
scorn,  for  these  queer  looking  individuals  held  the  bowl  with  their  feet,  ate  with  both 
hands,  jabbered  like  babies,  and  did  many  other  queer  things.  Children  threw  sticks 
at  them,  while  their  parents  laughed.  The  poor  monkeys  ran  hither  and  thither, 
followed  by  a  hail  of  stones. 

A  few  days  later  a  pair  of  very  sore  and  bruised  monkeys  came  into  the  jungle, 
where  they  were  received  kindly  and  their  honor  restored  to  them.   To  this  day 
whenever  an  ambitious  young  upstart  wishes  to  become  a  man  the  elders  say: 
"Be  yourself! " 

— Patricia  Phillips,  H8. 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  DESERT 

Torrents  of  sand  whirl  thundering  past, 

Rending  the  heav'ns  with  a  mighty  roar! 
The  desert  is  in  wild  despair 

And  the  shadows  of  night  low  soar, 
The  angry  storm  speeds  fiercely  on, 

With  a  wanderer  all  alone; 
The  gushing  sands  whirl  him  to  the  earth! 

Then  the  softer  winds  do  moan. 


Caravan  tracks  were  lately  seen 

In  the  sands,  so  deeply  imbedded; 
Xow  the  trails'  dents  are  covered  o'er, 

No  clue  proves  the  sands  they  treaded. 
A  hungry  lioness,  searching  for  food, 

Is  hurled  'mid  the  raging  fray! 
And  the  sweeping  sands  do  blind  her  eyes 

As  they  pass  her  like  ocean  spray. 

A  nomad's  tent  is  blown  from  the  ground. 

And  its  dwellers  are  now  all  affright ; 
They  flee  in  the  swirling,  twitching  sand, 

And  are  lost  in  the  fury  of  night! 
Wildly  the  sand  sweeps  the  desert. 

The  blustering,  fierce  sand  that  blinds; 
Moaning  across  the  waste  land, 

It  mantles  each  object  it  finds. 


The  harsh,  cruel  winds  cease  blowing; 

The  sands  to  the  earth  are  hurled; 
The  desert  fury  dies  softly  away, 

It  sleeps  with  the  rest  of  the  world! 

— Stella  Stokes,  H7. 


SHADOWS 


When  sunset  tints  the  rugged  hills 

And  slowly  fades  away, 
The  shadows  creep  from  rocks  and  rill 

And  with  the  moonbeams  play. 

They  gaily  flirt  with  every  breeze. 
Coquette  with  all  the  flowers, 

Make  lacy  patterns  'neath  the  trees, 
And  rest  in  fairy  bowers. 


When  morning  shakes  her  golden  tresses 

The  shadows  disappear. 
They  hide  in  silent  recesses, 

Like  elves  in  mortal  fear. 

When  morning  shakes  her  golden  tresses, 

Who  knows  what  they  may  be? 
They  take  the  shape  that  thoughts  will  bring. 

If  only  one  could  see. 


— Virginia  Hade,  H9. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  PAIR  OF  CORDS 


I  was  manufactured  and  sent  to  "Call  Me  Joe's"  in  Berkeley.  I  lay  in  a  big 
pile  for  a  long  time.  Finally  we  were  all  piled  in  the  window  and  a  sign  stuck  on 
us,  "Big  Sale.  S4.75." 

John  Riley  bought  me  and  took  me  home.  His  folks  said  that  I  was  a  sloppy 
looking  affair.  I  was  worn  for  weeks  without  being  washed.  Finally  his  mother 
said.  "John,  you  simply  must  wash  those  pants."  The  next  day  I  was  thrown  in 
a  washing  machine  and  whirled  about.  I  was  left  there  for  about  half  an  hour 
which  seemed  like  five  hours  to  me.  When  I  was  taken  out  I  was  dizzy.  They 
hung  me  on  the  line  and  let  me  dry.  After  I  had  hung  there  all  day  they  took  me 
in  and  laid  a  scorching  iron  on  me.  I  was  pressed,  then  worn  again,  until  John's 
mother  suggested  throwing  me  away  because  I  wasn't  fit  to  be  seen  any  longer. 
They  threw  me  in  the  rag  bag  and  let  me  lie.  Xow  every  once  in  a  while,  when 
John  wants  to  work  in  the  yard,  he  hauls  me  out  and  I  acquire  a  little  more  dirt. 

I  hope  that  the  pairs  of  cords  after  me  will  have  an  easier  life  than  I  have  had. 

— John  Riley,  H9. 


WHAT  IS  A  SHIP? 

A  ship,  a  ship,  what  is  a  ship? 

A  ship  is  a  bird  that  flies  o'er  the  sea, 
A  bird  with  beautiful,  silvery  wings, 

A  bird  that  can  carry  you  and  me. 

A  ship  is  a  flower  in  a  broad  green  meadow, 

Rocked  by  the  wind  and  the  waves  of  grass; 
A  flower  with  beautiful,  silvery  petals, 

That  is  easily  crushed  by  rough  winds  that  pass. 

A  ship  is  hope  in  a  sea  of  despair, 

That  is  tossed  about  by  the  dark,  angry  waves, 
That  is  almost  submerged,  but  by  fair,  sturdy  sails 

Filled  with  Fortune's  breath,  gains  the  harbor  it  craves. 

A  ship  is  a  smile  in  a  sea  of  loneliness, 

Which,  friendly  and  kind,  sends  joy  to  the  heart, 

Whose  fair  sails  gleam  like  gems  in  dark  settings; 
To  give  kind,  well-meant  smiles  is  more  than  art. 

— Elizabeth  Archer,  H9. 


BOYS'  SPORTS 

Scholastic  standing  is  of  the  most  importance  in  a  school,  but,  since  I  am  athletic 
manager,  I  am  not  to  speak  of  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  pupils,  but  of  the 
athletics. 

As  you  know,  Garfield  had  a  little  hard  luck  (not  meaning  Peggy)  in  basketball. 
Although  we  came  in  second,  we  gave  Edison  a  good  fight.  In  baseball  we  had  the 
same  jinx  hanging  on  to  us  and,  as  a  result,  we  came  in  second,  this  time  with  Burbank 
in  the  lead.  We  had  an  exceptionally  good  ball  team  this  year,  with  one  of  the  best 
pitchers  and  captains  that  Garfield  has  ever  had.  It  would  be  useless  to  mention  their 
names,  they're  too  well  known. 

There  was  no  track  meet  this  year,  but  in  its  place  two  very  interesting  field  days 
were  held,  which  proved  of  much  interest  to  those  who  took  part  and  to  the  spectators. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  all  very  much  for  making  me  athletic  manager.  Without  the 
cooperation  of  members  of  the  teams,  our  year  would  have  been  less  successful.  One 
member  gave  up  his  lunch  hour  daily,  spent  free  periods,  and  stayed  after  school  every 
day  to  make  our  season  more  of  a  success.  If  I  have  made  any  mistakes,  they  have 
been  mistakes  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart  (with  apologies  to  Longfellow),  and  I 
have  enjoyed  my  work  as  athletic  manager  very  much. 

— Donald  Horner,  Athletic  Manager. 


GIRLS'  SPORTS 

As  you  know,  we  only  won  five  of  our  basketball  games.  However,  we  cannot 
blame  the  loss  of  the  pennant  on  poor  coaching,  for  we  have  four  of  the  best  coaches 
to  be  had  (we  accuse  our  opponents). 

There  was  no  track  meet  this  year,  but  we  had  a  field  day  instead.  We  com- 
peted against  classes  in  the  different  events,  instead  of  against  schools,  and  the  day 
was  voted  a  great  success.  In  spite  of  Apollo's  attempts  to  show  his  overpowering 
skill,  our  star  athlete,  "Dot"  White,  "beat  him  to  it"  by  breaking  two  records- 
she  threw  the  baseball  154  feet  and  the  basketball  75  feet  8  inches. 

The  girls'  inter-class  baseball  league  of  this  year  is  well  worth  mentioning.  The 
girls  have  all  played  good  ball  and  shown  wonderful  spirit.  The  winning  team  of 
each  league  will  receive  numerals,  if  Mr.  Wheeler  has  any  felt  left  after  filling  hat 
orders. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  having  elected  me  to  this  office; 
to  thank  the  coaches  and  my  very  able  assistants.  Let's  give'm  a  yell,  what  say  you? 

— Peggy  Luck,  Athletic  Manager . 


THE  NEW"  BLOCK  "G"  SOCIETY 

This  society  was  successfully  reorganized,  with  the  help  of  the  coaches,  by  eight 
charter  members  of  last  year's  Big  "G"  Society. 

At  the  two  initiations  held,  thirteen  candidates  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
membership  in  this  Society. 

To  become  a  member  of  this  honor  society  the  candidate  must  earn  a  block  "G." 
be  voted  in  by  the  members,  be  approved  by  Mr.  Hennessey,  the  coaches,  and  his 
advisor. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  promote  clean  and  sportsmanlike  athletics, 
to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations,  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  our  school,  to  pro- 
vide good  times  and  give  distinction  to  those  who  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
membership  in  this  society. 

— Laurence  Wills.  L9. 
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LIBRARY  DAY 


Library  Day  was  celebrated  this  year  with  a  play  which  typified  a  characteristic 
school  day  in  the  life  of  an  American  child.  With  the  aid  of  other  teachers,  Miss 
Patton  directed  the  production. 

Afterward,  when  the  customary  parade  was  held,  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
following  people:  Jaline  Bailey  received  a  prize  for  the  most  beautiful  costume. 
Annie  Haenisch  was  awarded  second  prize. 

Nora  Llewelyn,  who  represented  "Bread,"  was  given  first  prize  for  the  most 
original  costume.  Evelyn  Whitehead  and  Bernice  Riley,  who  impersonated  "Peter 
and  Wendy,"  received  second  prize. 

Otis  McMann  and  Montague  De  Guiere  were  awarded  prizes  for  their  clever 
representation  of  "Baucis  and  Philemon." 

Groups  receiving  prizes  were:   Miss  Grover's  Latin  club,  which  represented  the 
"Standard  Bearer";  Mrs.  Dyson's  advisory,  which  represented  "Classic  Myths" 
Mrs.  Kilkenny's  class  for  the  representation  of  "Famous  People  in  U.  S.  History" 
Mrs.  Gavin's  class  for  ihe  representation  of  "East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon" 
Miss  Brubaker's  class  for  representing  some  famous  characters  from  Dickens. 
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Guide:  "Quick!  There's  a  full  grown 
leopard.    Shoot  him  on  the  spot." 

Lord  Dumbleigh:  "Which  spot?  I 
say,  my  man.  be  specific." 


At  the  cross  roads  in  a  village  down 
south  a  sign  read:  "This  road  to  Jack- 
son and  this  road  to  Roseville.  If  you 
can't  read,  ask  the  blacksmith." 

"Say,"  one  man  asked  another,  "do 
you  know  a  man  with  one  leg  by  the 
name  of  Wilson?" 

"I  don't  know,"  returned  the  other 
doubtfully,  "what's  the  name  of  the  other 
leg?" 


Q.  What  would  happen  if  two  Xashs 
hit  each  other  ? 

A.    There 'd  be  a  Xash  heap. 


Dinny  appeared  on  the  street  the  other 
day  with  a  radiant,  contented  smile. 

"What's  the  joke?"  asked  a  friend  of 
his. 

"Well,    you    see,"    explained  Dinny. 
"O'Brien's  always  slappin'  me  unaware 
on  the  chest  and  breaking  me  cigars. 
But  this  time  I'll  have  it  on  him." 
"How  is  that?"  queried  his  friend. 

"I  have  a  stick  of  dynamite  in  me 
cigar  pocket." 


Extracts    from    Flappers'  Examination 
Papers 

A  Blizzard  is  the  inside  of  a  hen. 
Oxygen  is  a  thing  that  has  eight  sides. 
The  Cuckoo  never  lays  its  own  eggs. 
Manna  is  being  polite. 
Pedantry  is  the  study  and  care  of  the 
feet. 

The  Pope  lives  in  a  vacuum. 

Tennyson  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  call- 
ed "In  Memorandum." 

A  Volcano  is  a  burning  mountain  with 
a  creature  in  the  top. 


"Another  hard  crack."  remarked  the 
mouse  as  he  squeezed  through  a  hole  in 
the  wall. 


Q.    What  would  you  be  if  you  ate  your 
father  and  mother  ? 
A.    An  orphan. 


First  man:  "Well,  I  finally  bought  a 
Nash." 

Second  man:  "Whv  did  vou  buv  a 
Xash?" 

First  man:  "Because  I  decided  it 
would  last  me  the  longest." 

Second  man:  "How  do  vou  figure  that 
out?" 

First  man:  "Because  I've  got  'An- 
other Xash'  in  the  back." 


"The  worst  is  yet  to  come,"  remarked 
the  Frosh  after  ordering  another  Coney 
Island. 


Being  a  contributor  to  the  Gleaner  is 
by  no  means  a  snap. 

If  we  bring  iokes.  folks  think  we  are 
silly. 

If  we  don't,  they  say  wre  are  too  seri- 
ous. 

If  we  publish  original  matter,  we  lack 
variety. 

If  we  copy  things  from  other  sources, 
we  are  too  lazy  to  write. 

If  we  stay  on  the  job,  we  ought  to  be 
hustling  for  news. 

If  we  are  hustling  for  news,  we  are 
not  attending  to  business. 

What  is  a  fellow  to  do  anyway? 

Like  as  not  someone  will  say  this  was 
swiped  from  some  exchange.  And  so  it 
was. 


Teacher:  "Parse  the  sentence.  "Gregory 
married  Fern'." 

Boy:  "Gregory  is  a  noun  because  it  is 
the  name  of  something,  and  Fern's  a 
verb  because  she  governs  the  noun." 


"Yes  sir,  I  had  a  beard  like  yours 
once,  but  when  I  realized  how  it  looked 
I  cut  it  off,  b'gosh." 

"Wal,  I  hed  a  face  like  yourn  once, 
but  I  couldn't  cut  it  off,  so  I  grew  this 
beard,  by  heck!" 


James:  "Mother  sent  me  to  get  a 
chicken." 

Butcher:    "Do  you  want  a  pullet?" 
James:    "Xo,  I  want  to  carry  it." 


Q.  What  walks  with  its  head  down- 
ward ? 

A.    A  shoe  nail. 


Reporter:  "To  what  do  you  attribute 
your  great  age  ?  " 

Man:  I  ain't  sure  yet.  There  is  sev- 
eral of  them  patent-medicine  companies 
as  is  bargainin'  with  me." 


Daniel  Popper  to  Rosalie  Ryan:  "What 
did  you  get  in  algebra?" 
Rosalie:  "A  "one.'" 

Daniel:  "That's  nothing.  I  got  five 
of  them." 


Mistress:  "Did  the  fisherman  who 
came  here  have  frog's  legs?" 

Nora:  "Sure  mum,  f  dunnovv.  He 
wore  pants.'' 

Natalie  Wilken:  "Father,  I've  decid- 
ed to  become  an  artist." 

Her  father:  "I've  no  objections  pro- 
vided you  don't  draw  on  me." 


Judge:  "What's  the  prisoner  charged 
with?" 

Cop:  "Trying  to  impersonate  an  of- 
ficer." 

Judge:    "How  come?" 

Cop:  "Stealing  fruit  from  a  fruit 
store." 


College  student,  writing  home  to  his 
dad:  "No  mon';  no  fun;  your  son." 

Father,  answering  letter:  "Too  bad; 
how  sad;  your  dad." 


Teacher:  "Children,  who  was  the  first 
man  on  earth  ?  " 

Johnnie:     "George  Washington." 

Teacher:  "No,  no,  Johnnie.  Adam 
was  the  first  man  on  eai'th." 

Johnnie:  "Oh  yes.  If  you're  includ- 
ing foreigners." 


"My  boy,  think  of  the  future." 
"I  can't;  it's  my  girl's  birthday  and  I 
must  think  of  the  present." 


Mr.  Bryan:  "Do  you  want  to  know 
a  good  joke  ? " 

Henry  Dewell:  "Just  look  in  a  mirror 
and  you  can  see  a  better  one." 


Burglar  (having  climbed  up  on  porch 
roof) :  "Another  guy  sleepin'  with  his 
window  shut.  I've  a  mind  to  write  to  de 
board  of  health  about  it." 

Frances  Christensen  to  Miss  Arendt: 
"Do  you  have  to  take  pig  Latin  if  you 
are  planning  to  be  a  farmer?" 

"Do  you  like  codfish  balls,  Mr.  Cor- 
ley?" 

"I  don't  know.    I  never  attended  any." 

Conundrums 

Q.    What  is  a  barbarien  ? 

A.    A  woman  haircutter. 

Q.    What  is  the  shape  of  the  world  ? 

A.    My  father  says  it's  in  a  bad  shape. 

Q.    Name  three  kinds  of  bones  ? 

A.  Human  bones,  animal  bones,  and 
trombones. 

Q.    What  is  an  island  ? 

A.  It's  a  place  you  can't  live  on  with- 
out a  boat. 

Q.    What  is  a  fraction  ? 

A.    A  fraction  is  a  broken  bone. 

Q.  What  do  we  call  the  meal  we  eac 
in  the  morning  ? 

A.  Oatmeal. 

Q.  Name  two  kinds  of  crawling  ani- 
mals. 

A.    Snakes  and  babies. 
Q.    Name  three  seas. 
A.    Baltic  Sea,  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the 
Deep  Blue  Sea. 


Mr.  Hennessey:  "How  do  you  know 
he  was  perfect  stranger?" 

Mr.  Rushforth:  "1  saw  him  set  his 
watch  by  the  school  clock." 


Floorwalker:  "That  customer  said  you 
did  not  show  her  common  civility." 

Salesgirl:  "Uh,  I  showed  her  every- 
thing in  this  department." 


A   Lesson  in  English 

You  see  a  beautiful  girl  walking  down 
the  street.  She,  of  course,  is  feminine. 
If  she  is  singular,  you  are  nominative. 
You  walk  across  to  her,  changing  to 
verbal,  and  then  become  dative.  If  she 
is  not  objective,  you  become  plural  as 
you  walk  home  together.  Her  mother- 
is  accusative,  and  you  become  impera- 
tive. You  walk  in  and  sit  down.  Her 
little  brother  is  an  indefinite  article. 
You  talk  of  the  future,  she  changes  to 
the  objective.  You  kiss  her  and  she  be- 
comes possessive.  Her  father  becames 
present  and  you  become  the  past  parti- 
ciple.— Exchange. 

Limericks  and  Acrostics 
There  was  a  young  man  up  in  Weepah, 
Who  was  living  indeed  very  cheap-ah; 
But  he  picked  up  some  gold, 
And  you  needn't  be  told. 
That  his  high  price  of  living  will  leap-ah. 

There  was  a  young  man  who  said,  "Why 

Can't  I  look  in  my  ear  with  my  eye  ? 

If  I  give  my  mind  to  it 

I  know  I  can  do  it. 

You  never  can  tell  till  you  try." 

G  is  for  Garfield  so  dear  to  us, 
A  is  for  all  who  make  it  thus; 
R  is  for  races  which  we  like  to  run, 
F  is  for  friendship  and  lots  of  fun; 
I  is  for  interest  by  all  it  is  shown, 
E  is  for  ever  it  shall  be  known, 
L  is  for  leaving  our  teachers  and  friends, 
D  's  for  departure  when  our  school  time 
ends. 

Worse  than  falling  off  a  tree, 
Or  spending  a  night  on  a  bad  sea, 
The  word  is  "detention," 
Which  the  teacher  does  mention, 
Sometimes  very  often  to  me. 

In  basket  ball  games  watch  Miss  Luck, 

She  can  play  and  run  back  like  a  duck. 

The  ball  she  does  fling, 

And  the  basket  she'll  ring. 

She's  a  marvel, — our  gay  Peggy  Luck. 


Jack  Dawson:  "Why  is  your  face  so 
red?" 

Selene  Dutro:    "  'Cause." 

Jack:    "  'Cause  why?" 

Selene:     "Causemetics."  (Cosmetics.) 


Dumb  Dora  is  so  dumb  she  thinks 
manual  labor  is  a  Mexican. 


Professor,  teaching  chemistry:  "If 
this  chemical  explodes  we'll  all  be  blown 
through  the  roof.  Now,  come  closer,  so 
you  can  follow  me." 
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